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WHAT'S 
AHEAD 


EverYBoDY knows that management 
faces new problems, new responsibili- 
ties, and need for new solutions to 
old situations now outmoded. In 
“Wantep—NEW Patterns For Top 
MANAGEMENT,” which will appear in 
ForBES at an early date, RoBert R. 
THIEN points the way American in- 
dustry can enjoy a new era of freedom 
and security. Thien has a long record 
of business experience—as an adver- 
tising agency executive, marketing and 
sales consultant, and executive for 
many years in one of America’s larg- 
est corporations. He asserts that once 
a business passes the development 
stage; once its product becomes a part 
of the warp and woof of daily life; 
once its labor and industrial policies 
affect the social and economic welfare 
of whole communities of workers, as 
its product affects the economic wel- 
fare of all other businesses—then 
strictly private enterprise has taken on 
anew character and management must 
develop wider horizons in its thinking 
—and in its execution. This is a pro- 
vocative, thoughtful article which no 
business man can afford to miss. 


x *: 










Also coming soon is a survey on the 
plight of the common stockholder. E. 
L. Fotey, well known writer on in- 
dustrial and financial subjects and a 
staff member of the Industrial Report- 
ing Service, has endeavored to deter- 
mine the state of mind of the common 
stockholder. More than 36,000 persons 
were polled in the income brackets be- 
tween $1,500 and $10,000 a year in 
21 states. His findings show that the 
common stockholder is worried and 
annoyed—and sets forth the reasons 
for this state of mind. Everybody will 
find this article worthwhile. 


2 & 


Frank Henwus, author of “The ABC of 
Foreign Trade,” “Trade with Latin- 
America: How to Get and Hold It” 
and other books, is busy preparing an 
article for an early issue of ForBES 
on some of the products in Latin- 
America which may be developed now 
that war has cut off supplies from 
more distant sources. It is amazing 
what possibilities appear feasible. 
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To Every G-E Man in the Armed Services 


EMEMBER what we 

told you when you left 
to join the Army, the Navy, 
or the Marines? How proud 
we were of you. How, while 
you were doing your part, 
we'd be doing ours by provid- 
ing the weapons for you to 
fight with. 

Well, that goes double to- 
day! For we’ve been remember- 
ing that promise—especially 
since that first Sunday in 
December. And we've been 
trying todo something about it. 


If you ever think of us back 
at General Electric—and we 
hope you do—you'll probably 
remember us as we were when 
you left. Then we were all 
talking about “defense.” We 
thought we were busy: new 
buildings were going up, de- 
partments were being changed 
over to “defense” production, 
we were proud of the growing 
percentage of G-E production 
that was going into “defense” 
materials. We still think we 
were doing a pretty good job- 
for then. But we wish you 
could see us now—now that 
we're building for WAR! 





When we talk to you who 
are out at the front facing the 
real thing, we realize that any- 
thing we can do seems pitifully 
small. But we do want to 
tell you, in all humility, that 
we're in there trying. And the 
fact that we’re producing weap- 
ons for you—you whom 
we've worked beside and know 

is an extra incentive, if 
that’s necessary. 

There are more than 125,000 
of us now in the General 
Electric family—a lot more 
than when most of you left. 
There will be more yet, even 
though an increasing number 
will be leaving to join you in 
the harder and more dangerous 
job. 

We say G-E men and 
women. But we have a broader 
concept now—bigger than any 
one company or person or job. 
For you and we, all of us, are 
above all Americans, buckling 
down to the biggest job we or 
anybody else has ever tackled. 
That’s the way we feel about 
it. And we wanted you to 
know. General Electric Co., 


Schenectady, N. Y. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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READERS SAY: ) 


INDUSTRY'S ANSWER 


Your statement marking the 25th Anni. 
versary of Forses [Jan. 15] expresses a for. 
ward looking point of view that is courage. 
ous and ambitious. You have enunciated q 
virile policy and one that will not be easy 
to live up to, but by sticking to it you can 
do a real service. It isn’t likely that the next 
few years are going to be easy ones for any 
who accept responsibility of leadership. 

My congratulations to Mr. Forbes on the 
position he has won in these 25 years and 
my best wishes for the future—Harow 
BOESCHENSTEIN, president, Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corp., Toledo, Ohio. 


You have outlined some ambitious prin- 
ciples. I wish you a good deal of luck in 
the furtherance of the program you have set 
before yourself—W. C. BucHANAN, presi- 
dent, Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


You have my sincere congratulations on 
25 years of live, personable service in which 
through all the years you have built up a 
circle of friendships that few men in your 
field can hope ever to rival. You have held 
my respect and admiration over many, many 
years that have gone by and I look forward 
to the same kind of relationship over an 
equal number of years to come.—PavL 
GARRETT, vice-president, General Motors 
Corp., New York, N. Y. 


Allow me to congratulate you on the suc- 
cessful attainment of your Silver Anniver- 
sary. During that period I have watched with 
increasing interest the prestige Forses has 
acquired in thoughtful circles due to your 
keen analyses in clearly defining the funda- 
mental problems engaging our attention. Not 
only have you a forcible pen, but added to 
it the keen power of perception of the facts 
and portraying them in a most convincing 
style—Lovuis GuntuHer, publisher, The 
Financial World, New York, N. Y. 


100% RIGHT 


I have been reading your Stock Market 
Outlook in Forses for quite some time. You 
have predicted the Dow-Jones averages 100%. 

In your last issue [Jan. 15] you suggested 
the averages to swing to 99.50. According 
to the Dow Theory, when the rails do not 
confirm the movement of the industrial, or 
vice versa, it would indicate a reverse of 
that movement. In this case the rails held 
above their Dec. low point and it looks like 
they will hold. 

I await Forses with eagerness just to read 
your Stock Market Outlook.—J. M. Levy, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


READER REPORTS 


As some evidence as to how long you 
have been serving me, in browsing around 
among my books, I found a copy of one you 
published entitled “Silver Lining or Su 
shine on the Business Trail,” by Thomas 
Dreier, which I appeared to have purchased 

(Continued on page 27) 
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LINE EDITORIALS 


All-out for war should mean nobody 
out on strike. 


Some second-grade railway bonds still 
look attractive—both on a yield and 
speculative basis. 


To keep down rationing, buy ration- 
ally. 


Hoarders are cousins of fifth colum- 
nists. 


Would you not submit to a 2% sales 
tax rather than seizure of 15% of 


your pay ? 


No need to use scarce metals in new 
coins. 


Prediction: Jap victories will shortly 
end. 


Buying good common stocks is prefer- 
able to hoarding cash. 


Striking welders have welded demand 
for anti-strike legislation. 


Washingtonians have lost all money 
sense, 


Congress appropriates twenty billions 
—$20,000,000,000—as if the amount 
was thirty cents. 


Free enterprise cannot fail if its lead- 
ers don’t default. 


Rubber famine predictions are over- 


done. 
At Rio Sumner Welles did well. 


The Dutch are heroically helping to 
get the Japs in “Dutch.” 


Above-parity commodity prices don’t 
jibe with patriotism. 


A guess: Hitler will make two-three 
tries to bomb New York. 


Expect at least moderate further in- 
flation. 


Research to meet after-war conditions 
18 going on resolutely, though quietly. 



























“Remember Pearl Harbor —drop one for me!” was the prayer of every 
American when he saw this news photo of Air Corps boys loading the 
bomb bays of a huge Boeing Flying Fortress. “Keep ’em flying” is no 


longer a slogan—it’s a promise to every man in uniform. This is every- 
body’s war—there are duties for every individual—every business. 





Buy Defense Bonds for your business — as well as for personal investment. 
Save metals, paper, rubber and other strategic materials .. . 

One precious material that can never be reclaimed is lost time. To 
create extra time, take a tip from Boeing Aircraft Co., where unlimited 
production schedules demand herculean effort from every man and 
woman in the “front office” as well as the shop. (Boeing exceeded pro- 
duction schedules unbelievably for December.) 

“We use every tool that can speed Flying Fortresses on their way,” 
says T. E. “Tory” Gamlen, project engineer of the famous Boeing Flying 
Fortress. “By dictating letters, orders, memoranda, etc., to Ediphones we 
save time, promote office efficiency and cut out costly interruptions.” 

Executives using Ediphones turn out an estimated 100,000 extra man- 
hours of accomplishment per day. Secretaries become assistants. Nerve- 


strain is minimized—waste motion 
eliminated. Discover how Edi- 
phone Voice Writing adds to your 


efficiency. Phone “Ediphone” (your city) 
or write Dept. H2, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
West Orange, N. J., or Thomas A. Edison of 
Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay Street, Toronto. 







EDISON 
VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 

For All Dictation 
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12 Million Tons, and Going Strong 


Bethlehem Steel in 1941 made its all- 
time annual ingot production record 
of 12,155,476 net tons. This was 
nearly 1% million tons above the 
year before. 

Seeking ever-greater productivity, 
Bethlehem has built continuously 
even throughout the depression years, 
so that our steel capacity is five times 
what it was in the last World War. 

The continuous flood of Bethlehem 
Steel production is mounting rapidly 
higher. During 1941 we kept adding 
steel-making capacity to a total of 
800,000 tons, and production from 
this source will be realized increas- 
ingly during 1942. Further, existing 
facilities have been revamped and 
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plant arrangements streamlined to 
produce more and more tonnages. 

The steel industry has standardized 
on fewer kinds and sizes of steel, mak- 
ing for speedier production. 

Scientific progress has accelerated 
the flow. The new science of spectro- 
graphic analysis, for example, checks 
certain heats of steel in 10 minutes, as 
against 4 hours by old methods, again 
speeding production. 

New finishing facilities have been 
and are being built at top speed to 
increase the flow of steel forgings for 
airplane parts, armor-plate for battle- 
ships, ordnance, wire for balloon barri- 
ers, steel plates for tanks, and a myriad 
othersteel products needed for victory. 


“Always more production” is our 
continuous purpose, realizing that 
the sooner America’s forces have 
superiority in equipment, the sooner 
will come the ultimate peace. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
General Offices: Bethlehem, Pa. 
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Fact and Comment 


By B. C. FORBES 


An Optimistic Credo 


AM moved, because of investigation, contacts with 
leading authorities, and observation, to set down 
this credo, in two parts, national, international. | be- 
lieve that: 
Dire prophecies of acute shortages in various essen- 
tial war materials have been grossly overdone. 
The worst offenders in bringing about seeming 


ft shortages have been military and naval officials, who 
| have either ordered or influenced recipients of war 


contracts to cover, fully, raw material requirements 
even though the work could not be completed for six, 
twelve, or eighteen months. 

Contrary to the whooped-up popular impression, 
there is no dearth of aluminum supplies for Govern- 


_ ment needs. 


There is no scarcity of copper for armament-build- 
ing. Hitler’s command of copper isn’t one-fifth of ours. 

Lack of zinc does not threaten to delay filling a 
single war order. 

Nickel is available for the Allies’ war requirements. 

As for steel, one American company is producing 
greater tonnage than all Germany’s plants can turn out. 

In 16 months the number of workers in America’s 
aircraft industry has more than quadrupled: from 
200,000 to well over 800,000. 

Already constructed and under construction here 
are shipbuilding facilities exceeding the whole world’s 
in peacetime. 

We are rapidly outstripping Germany in both bomb- 
er production and tank production. The whole Axis 
cannot begin to compete with us in mass output of 
tanks. 

Our rubber situation is being painted in too-black 
colors. We have on hand, according to leading rubber 
manufacturers, more than enough to meet all military 
requirements for 18 months or more, also to take care 
of the present rigid civilian rationing. Meanwhile, de- 
clare these experts, expansion of synthetic production, 
diligent cultivation of guayule plants in the Western 
Hemisphere, supplemented by thoroughgoing reclama- 
tion of used rubber, can guard against any slowing- 
down of our war effort through shortage of this ma- 
terial. Meanwhile the prospect is that, while private 


use of automobiles and trucks will gradually diminish, 
motor vehicles are little likely to disappear from our 
highways unless the war lasts longer, and unless Japan 
scores far greater victories than expected. 

Hysteria over the sugar outlook is totally unwar- 
ranted, even were Japan to capture the Philippines 
and retain them for a year or longer—a most unlikely 
eventuality. Cuba, should necessity arise, could sub- 
stantially increase her production. Shipments from 
Hawaii are hardly likely to be shut off. Domestic pro- 
duction could be enlarged. In short, a sugar famine 
does not threaten this country. 

Nor need American women fear that they will have 
to go stockingless, thanks to the wonderful progress 
American industrialists have made in supplying nvlon 
and rayon—to say nothing of the fact that we have 
and will have an abundance of cotton to fall back upon. 

Unlike enemy countries, we have no need to worry 
over such basic foods as wheat, rye, corn, vegetables 
and fruits of all kinds. Nor milk. Nor beef, pork, lamb, 
none of the most vital staples of life. 

All in all, we can look forward to enough food, 
enough clothing, enough shoes, enough shelter, enough 
fuel. 

INTERNATIONAL 

I believe that: 

Even should Japan occupy the Philippines, conquer 
Singapore, and effect further successes in the Dutch 
Indies, the war tide will set in against her this year. 

Russia will continue to decimate Hitler’s forces, the 
latter will not be given opportunity to establish any 
effective wall of opposition while Winter lasts, the 
effect upon the German people will be most disheart- 
ening. 

Mastery in Libya will be won by the British. 

Hitler won’t be able to achieve any spectacular, 
fatal blitz he may now be planning on any front. 

Thanks to American aid, in materiel as well as in 
men, Britain will be able to render successful invasion 
of Britain impossible. 

Hunger and other hardships will incite increased 


_Tebellion in various continental countries against the 


(Continued on page 26) 
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FORBES 


Uncle Sam’s Production 


Generals 


ONALD NELSON is modeling 

the War Production Board along 

the lines of that typically Ameri- 
can business structure, the holding 
company. Advice on policy will come 
from “members of the board” who 
are key men in other Government de- 
partments, but the job of actually run- 
ning the gargantuan war “corpora- 
tion” Nelson has delegated to four 
business executives, a labor leader and 
an economist. 

These six important operating chiefs 
are: William L. Batt, president of SKF 
Industries, Philadelphia—director of 
Materials Division, chairman of War 
Requirements Committee; James S. 
Knowlson, president of Stewart-War- 








WILLIAM M. BATT 


ner Corp., Chicago—director of In- 
dustry Operations Division including 
priorities, allocations and most indus- 
trial branches of WPB; Douglas C. 
MacKeachie, vice-president and New 
England purchasing director of Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co.—director 
of Purchases Division; William H. 
Harrison, vice-president of American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co.—director 
of Production Division including fac- 
tory conversion and contract distribu- 
tion; Sidney Hillman, president of 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers Union 
and a vice-president of ClO—director 
of Labor Division; Leon Henderson, 


Gene Ross is the Washington correspondent 
for Forses. 
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By GENE ROGBB 


Meet the “big six” who make up our 
war corporation—all men of action 


economist and price administrator— 
director of Civilian Supply Division, 
principally a liaison branch to bridge 
the gap between WPB and OPA’s price 
and rationing activities. 

Responsibility for labor supply and 
for civilian rationing is vested in Hill- 
man and Henderson, but the herculean 
task of production and delivery of war 
materiel falls squarely on the shoul- 
ders of the four other deputies whose 
background lies entirely in American 
business. Whether by chance or de- 
sign, there are many striking similari- 
ties in the character and experience of 
Nelson and his male quartet of bosses 
from business. 

Four of them have spent all of their 
working lives with one company. Nel- 
son went to Sears, Roebuck as soon as 
he finished college. Batt got his start 
with the Hess-Bright Co., advanced to 
merge it with SKF in 1919. Harrison 
has been with A.T.&T. since he went 
on the payroll as a lineman at the 
age of 17. MacKeachie jumped from 
college to clerking for A.&P. Knowl- 
son is the exception; he apprenticed 
with General Electric for four years 
and then spent some time with Speed- 
way before going to the presidency 
of Stewart-Warner. 





J. S$. KNOWLSON 


All have had a technical education, 
three in engineering. Knowlson grad. 
uated as an engineer at Cornell. Batt’s 
training at Purdue qualified him for 





LEON HENDERSON 


laboratory work. Harrison got his en- 
gineering at Pratt Institute while work- 
ing for A.T.&T. Nelson specialized 
in chemistry at the University of 
Missouri, later took a course at Lowell 
Textile Institute. MacKeachie holds a 
degree from Colgate. 

With one exception, all come from 
far-flung business organizations with 
branches scattered throughout the 
country—Sears, A.&P., A.T.&T., Stew: 
art-Warner. 

Dominant in the character of each 
man has been a single-purpose force— 
the job of working to the top in “the 
company.” Yet each has recognized 
that business leadership imposes fe 
sponsibilities in outside affairs as well. 
For several years Nelson has devoted 
a substantial amount of time to vatl 
ous Government programs, held am 
important post in NRA. Knowlson only 
last Fall was chairman of the Chicago 
Community Chest’s annual fund-rals- 
ing campaign. Batt has put into prac 
tice many co-operative policies that 
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stem from the Swedish influence on 
SKF in earlier days when its parent 
company was located in Sweden. 

There is scarcely a fistful of in- 
herited wealth among the entire group. 
What they are and what they have, 
they made themselves. Their average 
age is in the middle 50s. None has 
turned 60. The “baby” by eight years 
is MacKeachie, 41. He and Harrison 
were born and brought up in Brook- 
lyn, the others in the Middle West— 
Knowlson in Chicago, Batt in Salem, 
Ind., Nelson in Hannibal, Mo. 

All of them are practical men, ex- 
perienced in management, trained in 
the multiple operations problems of 
large-scale enterprise. All except Har- 
rison are saturated in the atmosphere 
of highly competitive businesses. As 
they labor now to meet and beat the 
stiffest competition America ever has 
faced, they may be counted on to pre- 
serve the landmarks of freedom in the 
system that gave them their oppor- 
tunity. 

The intensely practical nature in 
their makeup does-not interfere with 
their vision. This is attested by the 
rapid progress of the companies on 
which they have left their mark. High 
on any blue-ribbon list of corporations 
rated for growth and development be- 
tween World Wars I and II would 
stand the names of Sears, A.&P., 
AT.&T., Stewart-Warner and, in its 
narrower field, SKF. Nelson and these 
four deputies have grown up with and 
in these businesses. Accomplishment 
of things that seemed impractical if 
not impossible has been their credo— 





W. H. HARRISON 


a doctrine Nelson now insists must be 
accepted by all business. 


There is little bombast and even less. 


of the prima donna in any of these in- 
dustrial leaders. All are noted as hard 


but quiet workers, exacting but sym- 


ae 


Photos: Acme (5), Harris & Ewing (1). 








DOUGLAS C. McKEACHIE 


pathetic masters. Best analysis of the 
kind of men he thinks he has got comes 
from Nelson himself: “I don’t want 
brass hats. 1 want the brass hats of 10 
years from now.” 

Generally regarded as the No. 2 
man under Nelson, Batt and his boss 
were among the first business recruits 
in Washington who urged earlier “all 
out” preparations for the war they 
considered inevitable. The legion of 
friends Batt has made since he joined 
the defense program range across all 
shades and colors of New Dealers, 
foreign emissaries, union chiefs, busi- 
ness men. He is a poker pal of Jesse 
Jones, an intimate of W. A. Harri- 
man with whom he went to Moscow 
last Fall, and a crony of Harry Hop- 
kins. 

Plain spoken, informal with a quick 
sense of humor, Batt is easy to know. 
He places great stock in his subordi- 
nates and frequently lunches with 
younger members of his staff to get 
their ideas. They all swear by him. In 
20 months of Washington service, 
Batt has acquired the reputation of 
being the best developer of men in 
the defense program and the best ex- 
temporaneous speaker in the capital. 
Few can out-work him; he plunges 
easily through 12- and 14-hour days 
week in and out. 

All of Bill Batt’s adult life has been 
spent in making anti-friction ball bear- 
ings. Wags at WPB say this accounts 
for the fact there is no friction in his 
Materials Division. He is a director 
of the Swedish Chamber of Commerce 
and N.A.M.., a past president of Ameri- 
can Management Association and 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers. Among the business direc- 
torates on which he serves are Air Pre- 
heater, American Bosch, United Gas 
Improvement. 

Florid, dark-haired, Batt doesn’t 
look old enough to be a grandfather— 


but he is, and proud of it. He is in- 
ordinately proud of his family of three 
married daughters and two sons, and 
of the fact he has worked with his 
hands—and still can. When Batt locked 
his desk at SKF and entrained for 
Washington, the workers gave him a 
rousing send-off climaxed by this 
pledge: “No trouble at the plant while 
you're gone, Bill.” 

Knowlson is the only one of the six 
operating chiefs who was personally 
drafted into war service by Nelson. 
He has been in Washington less than 
six months, came last September to 
try to put some order into the chaos of 
priority administration and handled 
most of the load as acting director 
after Nelson was made executive of 
the late and unlamented SPAB. 

He is regarded as something of a 
“toughie” and does not resent the 
designation. When President Roose- 
velt announced 1942 specifications for 
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war—060,000 planes, 45,000 tanks, etc. 
—there were a few murmurs in OPM 
corridors that “it can’t be done.” The 
first thing Knowlson did after he got 
his appointment as Industry Opera- 
tions chief was to call his staff together 
and say, “If you don’t think this job 
can be done, collect your tools and go 
home.” Nobody left. 

Anyone working under Knowlson 
knows exactly what is expected of him. 
Knowlson is an organizer, not in the 
red-tape sense, but in carefully defin- 
ing the duties of his staff. So long as 
his men keep the Knowlson assembly 
line in operation he will back them to 
the limit. 

Tall and handsome, broad and gray- 
ing, Knowlson at 58 is’ mild-man- 
nered, conservative, gets along pleas- 
antly with his co-workers. But as a 
manager-engineer, he knows the pre- 
cious value of an hour in these days 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Hold Men— 
Reduce Taxes 


By CHARLES J. SIEGEL 


HE gigantic impact of the war 

production program is sharply 

registered on all economic fronts. 
It is by no means confined to strategic 
and critical materials. In just as acute 
a sense, it is reflected in problems of 
personnel for both war and non-war 
industry. 

By now, business and industry are 
only too well aware that the persistence 
of a large backlog of unemployed is of 
little help today. This heritage from 
long years of depression is, for the em- 
ployer urgently in need of trained men, 
little more substantial than a desert 


mirage. 
The demand is for special skills, for 
experienced, thoroughly competent 


workmen. Labor shortages have devel- 
oped with a vengeance in many areas 
of our economy. And they will become 
increasingly pressing. 

To aggravate an already difficult sit- 
uation, the Army, the Navy and the 
Air Corps have entered into the com- 
petition. They are no longer to be re- 
garded either as amateurs or half- 
hearted athletes. Equipped with an A-1 
“priority rating,” they will withdraw 
something like 2,000,000 men from the 
ranks of industry this year. No one 
can say how many will be taken the 
year after. 


PREPARING FOR THE FUTURE 


Under these circumstances, it is im- 
perative for every business to do what 
it can to retain experienced, efficient 
personnel not subject to military ser- 
vice. More than that, it is important 
that individual businesses hold in their 
employ persons who, because of spe- 
cial qualifications, can perform their 
largest service to the nation just there. 

Hard-headed, realistic thinking re- 
quires that every business survive the 
emergency to the best of its ability. 
That is, every business which has a 
proper place in a society which, almost 
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overnight, has as its primary purpose 
winning of a war. And even that leaves 
some things unsaid. We hope to win 
the peace as well. To do that we must 
emerge with as few casualties as pos- 
sible—business and human. From this 
it follows that it would be misguided 
patriotism for any business to jeopard- 
ize its competitive standing, its capac- 
ity for survival, without cumpensating 
gains for the general good. 

All of which leads up to saying that 
normal business prudence is more vir- 
tuous than the contrary. This is in- 
tended to point out that intelligent un- 
derstanding of taxation is a part of 
that normal prudence. More precisely, 
it is for the purpose of pointing out 
one solution for the vexing problem of 
retaining valued employees. The way 
suggested has the advantage of being, 
relatively, without cost for the individ- 
ual business. More than that, it con- 
tributes to a larger social objective. 
In a war economy, most of us are un- 
willing to violate these larger social 
considerations. But we still want to 
survive. 

In the competitive struggle between 
one industry and another and among 
concerns of the same group, success in 
attracting and retaining valued em- 
ployees will not, in the long run, rest 
exclusively on inducements offered in 
terms of hard cash. Labor is (or soon 
will be) conscious that its wage is to 
an increasing extent pre-empted by the 
Federal treasury. Workers are certain 
to come to feel that today’s wage does 
not provide the security which has 
been demanded—will not mean secur- 
ity once the prevent wave of prosperity 
has spent itself. 

And this has special relevance for 
the older generation of employees who 
have families or dependents. They are 
precisely those who have the skills and 
experience of greatest value. 

Under these circumstances, there is 


every reason for business to avail itself 
of a recognized, though not too Widely 
used, device for providing the security 
which the normal employee desires, 
This is the private employee’s pension 
or profit-sharing trust. 

The advantages of such a trust are 
considerable. The trust here consid. 
ered is one the funds of which are 
provided through more or less regy. 
lar contributions from either the em. 
ployer alone, or his contributions plus 
those of the employee. Trust terms may 
be so arranged that a premium js 
placed on the loyalty and faithfulness 
of the employee by graduating the ben. 
efits according to the length of his ser. 
vice with the firm. With intelligent 
planning, the benefits may have the ef. 
fect of stimulating employee efficiency. 
This, again, can be promoted through 
a correlation of benefits to the em- 
ployee in terms of success of the busi- 
ness. 


DEPRESSION PROTECTION 


Allowing for repetition for the sake 
of emphasis, one consideration outside 
the limited perspective of a single busi- 
ness is that those funds may contribute 
to the larger purpose of keeping the 
American economy sound. In the event 
of a post-war depression, they would 
substantially cushion the _let-down. 
They may do this without excluding 
the possibility of making the funds in- 
volved temporarily available for neces- 
sitous business purposes. A cautious 
and sound loan policy will take care 
of this. 

In the nature of things, the details 
which follow are semi-technical in na- 
ture. No one has yet found a way of 
reducing lawyer’s language to simple 
English. Lawyer’s language is that way 
because it deals with concepts which 
are just as technical as anything the 
physicist handles. 

As far back as 1921 Congress felt 
justified in encouraging employees’ 
trusts by holding out special induce- 
ments in the way of certain tax bene 
fits. These benefits refer primarily to 
income tax and indirectly to other 
taxes depending upon income, such @s 
excess profits taxes. Their essence 18 
to combine present deductibility of the 
employer’s contribution with defer 
ment of taxability to the employee ut 
til distribution to him, while exempt 
ing the trust from tax on its income. 

Contributions to an employees’ trust, 
whether its benefits are in the nature of 
a pension, annuity, insurance or profit- 
sharing, are not to be regarded as 4 
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gift. They are a partial compensation 

for services rendered and, therefore, a 

deductible business expense to the em- 
oyer. 

Deductibility as a business expense 
in the year of the contribution and in 
fulfillment of a current liability was 
never doubtful. This is true as long as 
the employer could be said to have 
parted, beyond recall, with his share 
and to have provided an amount such 
as not to exceed the limits of “reason- 
able’ compensation. But such parting 
with the contribution on the part of 
the employer usually resulted in a cor- 
responding benefit to the employee. 
This meant that the latter would be 
subject to income tax unless his bene- 
fit was hedged with conditions and con- 
tingencies such as could not be con- 
sidered a tangible enrichment. 

In this respect, the law offers the 
remedy of a qualified trust which must 
meet certain legal requirements so as 
to secure its use for the exclusive bene- 
fit of employees. The benefits conferred 
upon the employees through the instru- 
mentality of such a qualified trust are 
taxable to the employee, not at the time 
when the employer makes the contri- 
bution which ultimately leads to the 
benefit, but at the time a distribution 
is actually or constructively made to 
the employee. Since the choice of the 
distribution is subject only to the trust 
terms, distribution or availability may 
be so arranged as to reach the bene- 
ficiary at a time when his surtax brack- 
et has been lowered through discon- 
tinuance of other sources of income— 
his previous salary, for instance. 


TAX PROBLEMS 


It is, of course, advisable to avoid 
not only the coincidence of the dis- 
tribution with the receipt of other sub- 
stantial income, but also to spread it 
over a number of years in order to 
minimize the effect of the steep income 
tax graduation. This should be remem- 
bered especially in connection with 
plans providing for lump sum death 
benefits. An employee who dies while 
still employed and whose beneficiaries 
are upon his death paid a lump sum 
will, according to a recent decision of 
the Board of Tax Appeals, be taxed 
not only for the salary but also for the 
death benefits. This may classify him 
in a surtax group where the tax will 
practically wipe out the death benefits 
and thereby annihilate a portion of the 
contemplated security. 

If the employer contributes to the 
trust a certain reasonable amount to- 
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ward an employee’s future pension, he 
may deduct it in the year of contribu- 
tion. The employee, on the other hand, 
does not have to report it before he 
receives the pension payment. If the 
employee also contributes out of his 
salary toward his future annuity, he 
must, of course, include his contribu- 
tion as a part of his salary. But when 
distribution is finally made by the trus- 
tee, the employee may recoup tax free 
his own aggregate contribution, sub- 
ject to his taxability for 3% annually 
of this aggregate. 

It is worth pointing out that life 
insurance does not enjoy the benefit 
of such postponement. If the trust is 
funded through insurance companies 
and the employer’s contribution is ap- 
plied toward premiums on individual 
life insurance policies on the lives of 
the employees, the contribution con- 
stitutes additional salary at the time it 
is made—not upon payment of the in- 
surance proceeds. 

A further advantage to the employee 
of a qualified trust lies in the fact that 
accumulating of its own income is 
without liability to income tax. More- 
over, the employer may deduct, over 
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As head of the tax depart- 
ment of the Research Insti- 
ture of America, Charles J. 
Siegel is in constant touch 
with tax problems. He is, as 
well, a careful and experi- 
enced analyst of the Wash- 
ington scene and says the 
best business can hope for in 
1942 is a tax bill of some- 
thing like $27,000,000,000. 
Mr. Siegel is a member of 
the New York Bar, co-author 
of “Guide to Tax Economy” 
and the author of “Pension 
and Profit-sharing Trusts.” 
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10 years, reasonable sums contributed 
to a pension trust to make it actuarily 
sound. 

In view of these very considerable 
tax advantages of the qualified trust, 
the tax collector is prone to scrutinize 
them closely, with particular regard to 
the classes of persons qualifying as 
beneficiaries. He no longer insists that 
the trust benefit all employees. But he 
does require a relatively broad and 
general coverage. 


MORE LIBERAL VIEW 


A recent decision of the Board of 
Tax Appeals has taken a more liberal 
view. It treated a trust as qualified, 
although it benefited only a limited 
number of officers and employees who, 
at that, were all stockholders of the 
employer corporation. The decision is 
based on the proved good faith of all 
participants, the selection of the bene- 
ficiaries according to the value of their 
services to the corporation and the 
complete absence of any proportion 
between the contributions and the 
stockholding. Yet, it should not be 
overlooked that courts have not yet 
had an opportunity to confirm the 
Board’s view and the Treasury may 
not, as a matter of principle, be in- 
clined to acquiesce. 

Besides, a qualified trust must form 
a part of a pension, stock bonus or 
profit-sharing “plan.” And that may 
be understood to call for a degree of 
financing that may prove to be an em- 
barrassing commitment, even though 
nothing in the law requires the trust 
to be of perpetual duration. 

It is, therefore, important to note 
that a trust may be created with sufh- 
cient independence to achieve substan- 
tial tax advantages, without complying 
with all the formal requirements of a 
qualified trust. Such a non-qualified 
trust, it is true, is subject to income 
tax levies. But contributions to it may 
be deducted if they do not exceed the 
limits of reasonable compensation. 
Such a trust does have the advantage 
of greater flexibility, both as to the 
commitment to future payments and 
as to the class of beneficiaries. 

It permits of restriction to a selected 
group—for instance, certain particu- 
larly valuable key employees. Since, 
however, the law does not, for this 
type of trust, expressly postpone the 
beneficiary’s taxability until the bene- 
fits are distributed to him, it is ad- 
visable to avoid even constructive re- 
ceipt by the employee at the time when 

(Continued on page 29) 
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By FRED B. BARTON 


AKERS of brass band instru- 
M ments are sounding a sad tune. 
Demand for their products has 
reached an all-time high, but short- 
ages of materials, especially brass, cop- 
per and zinc, threaten to shut them 
down. 

Instrument makers, however, may 
soon be granted a high priority rating 
on two counts: (1) Peak production 
requires a relatively small amount of 
war-scarce materials; (2) music builds 
morale. 

In England, instrument-making is 
already considered an essential indus- 
try, and there is every indication that 
Americans want, need, music—all the 
music they can get—for the duration. 
In factories, theaters, homes all over 
the country, music is becoming more 
important than ever before. 

General Pershing says a good brass 
band is worth a million dollars. “Teach 
a boy to blow a horn and he will never 
blow a safe,” says one noted juvenile 
court judge. 


25 MILLION MUSICIANS 


Probably every U. S. town of more 
than 3,000 boasts of a band of some 
sort. There are, approximately, 25,000 
bands and 4,000 orchestras, millions 
of people who play some instrument. 
The brass band industry centers at 
Elkhart, Indiana. Why Elkhart? It 
seems there was a cornet player in a 
small village band. One night he got 
into a fight, and the town bully socked 
him in the mouth, knocking out two 
teeth. This was in 1875, and the cornet 
player happened to be Captain Charles 
Gerard Conn, formerly of the Union 
army. Conn was a colorful figure and 
a resourceful one. Finding that the cut 
lip and broken teeth ruined his stance 
—they call it embouchure in the band 
industry—he devised a cup-mouthpiece 
that was half rubber. Other band play- 
ers heard about it and sent in orders, 
some coming from as far as England. 
Soon he had a couple of workmen and 





Frep B. Barton, a free-lance writer, draws 
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Music for Morale 


a sewing-machine lathe; in time he im- 
ported horn-makers from France and 
set up a complete factory. 

That was the start of C. G. Conn, 
Litd., admittedly the daddy of the brass 
band industry in this country. 

In time other music-minded mechan- 
ics drifted to Elkhart, which was 
Conn’s home town, Sales managers and 
foremen split off and set up their own 
plants. Today there are more of these 
band instrument companies than you 
think: Armstrong, Blessing, Buescher, 
Leedy, Ludwig, Pan-American, Martin, 
Pedler and Selmer. Though Elkhart is 
a busy city of 35,000, with products 
ranging from Alka-Seltzer to machine 
tools and floor scrubbers, its $5,000,- 
000-yearly musical instrument is by all 
odds its largest payroll. This industry 
gives employment to 2,000 families, 
most of them enjoying skilled mechan- 
ics’ pay. About 70% of the country’s 
band instruments are made at Elkhart. 

Many of the manufacturing opera- 
tions at any Elkhart factory are stand- 
ardized, in accordance with the best 
American manufacturing traditions. 


Yet plenty of skill is needed, too. Mak- 
ing brass band instruments is still con- 
siderably a hand operation, though 
aided by detailed patterns and jigs and 
in part by machinery devised expressly 


for the purpose. You take five pounds 
of sheet brass, worth possibly $5, and 
convert it into a musical instrument 
worth perhaps $100. First you taper it 
and cut it, fold it over, stitch it elec. 
trically, iron out the joint, round it 
into a tube, shape it on a lathe over a 
form, fill it with tar and bend it round, 
empty it and smooth out any kinks jn 
a hydraulic press, clean it, polish it 
and solder its inside metal ferrules at 
each joint. You can hardly detect any 
seam, yet to make an even handsomer 
instrument the factories manage now 
to make the bell of some instruments 
actually without a seam, This is accom- 
plished by the electrical deposition of 
the metal on a pattern. 


NOTES ON A BUGLE 


All of that would give you a simple 
horn like a bugle. The valves of a cor. 
net are a world of detail in themselves, 
Parts are fitted to 3/10,000ths of an 
inch, Cold-drawing the slide for the 
trombone is a marvelously delicate 
operation. A saxophone has over 500 
parts, including 33 keys, each of which 
requires 34 separate manufacturing 
operations—over 1,100 in all. The 
wood-winds—clarinet, oboe, bassoon 
and the rest—call for equal skill and 
the utmost care. 























































Skilled hands and scarce materials ... 
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Each musical instrument produced 
must be tested and pronounced in tune, 


just as it must be inspected by sliding 


a tiny lamp bulb down its highly pol- 
ished throat and looking for any micro- 
scopic air leaks around the valves. 
Even though some will tell you that the 
only band instrument which is perfect- 
ly in tune is the trombone, for the rea- 
son that you can fish around for your 
note, as on a fiddle, still these factories 
try mighty hard to achieve perfect tun- 
ing for their horns and flutes and such. 
Among experts they may admit that 
there is always some compromise, and 
that the best they can do is to build a 
horn so it can be played in tune, with 
the least effort. They build in little 
gadgets to permit the customer to ad- 
just the instrument himself, if he plays 
atrifle sharp or flat. But their own in- 
spection calls for a type of purity and 
accuracy far beyond the requirements 
of any human band or orchestra. 


TUNING UP 


Until 1938 there was no way to test 
any musical tone except the human 
ear, and ears grow’ tired and lose their 
accuracy. Now an ingenious but sim- 
ple-to-use machine, Elkhart-developed, 
called the Chromatic Stroboscope, lets 
you play into a small microphone and 
tells you instantly whether that note 
is in tune or not. If the tone is flat, 
the dial indicates how much; if it is 
sharp, again you see how much. You 
even see what harmonics come along 
with your note, for rarely do we hear 
a pure tone. If you did, you would con- 
sider it colorless and drab. (Perhaps 
that is why a coyote’s call on a chilly 
night sounds so cheerless! Has any- 
one heard a coyote lately? ) 

Keeping the day’s output of instru- 
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Father and son teams, like this one at 
Conn's, keep the old craftsmanship alive 


ments in tune with the standard is not 
so hard, The U. S. Bureau of Stand- 
ards broadcasts the tone which is 440 
cycles a second, the “A” on any violin, 
day and night. The same tone, inci- 
dentally, helps jewelers time their 
watches, by listening to Station WWV, 
5,000 kilocycles. 

As you come closer to the finally- 
assembled instrument you meet men 
who can take a note apart and show 
you its harmonics or partials. The 
science of acoustics is Darkest Africa 
for most people, and plenty of musi- 
cians are satisfied never to have to 
venture very far into its hidden secrets. 
Sound travels at a known speed of 
1,132 feet a second. The A-above- 
middle-C represents 440 cycles, or 
4A0 vibrations a second, and as you 
go up the scale you double this for 
each octave: 880, 1760, and so on, just 
as you halve it for each octave below 
that point: 220, 110, 55, 27.5. And 
unless you are a physicist and an 
acousticist you forget to listen when 
some expert discusses a formula that 
deals with the 12th root of 2. 

There is romance in brass bands. 
Every instrument has its history. Take 
the double-belled euphonium, for ex- 
ample, only recently made in America. 
Or the Sousaphone, devised by the 
master himself to replace the old-style 
helicon or rain-catcher, That was 1898, 
but it wasn’t till 10 years later that 
the factories turned the bell down and 
forward. A Sousaphone weighs 32 
pounds, and from there on down to the 
flute you have a wide variety: Tubas, 
tympani, baritones, trumpets, and all 
the rest. By the way, a big horn doesn’t 
necessarily take more wind to play 
than a small one. You don’t blow, you 


buzz into it. With wood-winds the 
sound is made, not by your lips, but 
by a small wooden reed. Hardly 
enough air passes through any wind 
instrument to deflect the flame of a 
match, 

Inevitably the various band instru- 
ment companies in Elkhart come into 
competition with each other in the 
field. Once there may have been a 
shooting war; this seems to have re- 
solved itself into a campaign of edu- 
cation and sales promotion, aided by a 
wholesome spirit of competition. The 
little fellows believe they have some 
talking points that the big fellows 
don’t, and vice versa. Each firm has 
its brands, its special perfections, its 
sales points. All are aggressive and 
able. The financing has been done 
mostly by Elkhart interests, and the 
management of these companies is both 
local and loyal. 

The immediate problem, of course, 
is supplies of raw materials. You can 
make a horn out of wood, glass, plas- 
tics and any kind of metal. Occasional 
instruments have been so made. Flutes 
are already being made out of trans- 
parent lucite. But to shape any instru- 
ment out of plastics you need a press 
costing perhaps $75,000, and so far 
the volume of business does not permit 
such excesses. 


MUSIC'S "NEW AGE" 


The brass band industry has lived 
through several eras and many fads. 
The era of Spanish-American war 
military bands came and went. The 
World War was followed by the 
haleyon saxophone days when orders 
arrived by mail and carrier pigeon 
and wire to “ship another dozen C- 
melody saxophones RUSH.” Came the 
end of that, thank heaven, and the 
rise of high school bands. And now 
what next? Elkhart feels, and with 
some justice, that its products are im- 
portant; that the day of music in 
America has arrived. 

Some small defense production has 
come to the brass band factories, and 
they would welcome more, but don’t 
know how to get it. Meanwhile, all over 
the country, the band concert is com- 
ing back with a bang. Instruments are 
better made, bandmasters are better 
trained. Wherever we may be going 
in the gray, grim days ahead, I'd like 
to think we can go our way to music 
—heads up, eyes forward, and with 
courage in our hearts. And if that’s 
propaganda, let me say I paid my own 
expenses to Elkhart to get that way. 
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Reuther Plan 
Re-Examined 


By NORMAN GC. SHIDLE 


EPEATEDLY asked: “What per- 
centage of your facilities can 
you convert to war production?” 

automotive executives have had to an- 
swer, “How old is Ann?” 

“It’s like asking how much does an 
animal weigh,” one executive said re- 
cently. “Practically none of the facili- 
ties of an automobile plant can be used 
to build battleships; 95% of its truck 
facilities can be used to build military 
trucks.” The fact that before you start 
to convert, you’ve got to know what it 
is you are converting to has seemed so 
axiomatic to automobile men that they 
apparently expected it to be obvious 
to everybody. 


FOUR-POINT PLAN 


Actually the Reuther Plan (brain- 
child of CIO’s Walther Reuther) pro- 
posed: (1) Utilization of excess auto- 
mobile capacity. It definitely did not 
propose cutting down automobile pro- 
duction; (2) That the same plants and 
machines which were capable of pro- 
ducing 8,000,000 automobiles a year 
could produce a normal 4,000,000 au- 
tomobiles plus 500 airplanes per day 
at the same time; (3) That the facil- 
ities used in building automobile en- 
gines could readily be adapted to man- 
ufacture of airplane engines; (4) That 
a nine-man board (three representing 
management, three representing labor, 
and three representing government) 
“be given full authority to organize 
and supervise the mass production of 
airplanes in the automobile and auto- 
motive parts industry.” 

Practical production men_ pointed 
out immediately. of course, that the 
“unused” capacity about which Reu- 
ther talked simply was not “available” 
in any real sense. Automobiles couldn’t 
roll off production lines one day and 
airplanes the next. The machinery used 
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in building automobile engines could 
not be adapted to building airplane 
engines, and no amount of wishful 
thinking could make it adaptable. De- 
tailed examination of this one phase of 
the Reuther plan illustrates the sort of 
impracticalities appearing in other 
parts of the proposal. 

Stating that the facilities used in 
manufacturing automobile engines are 
adaptable to the manufacture of air- 
plane motors, Reuther said: 

“Both the automobile and airplane mo- 
tor are combustion engines, essentially 
the same mechanism for generating 
power by exploding gas. Both motors 
contain cylinders, carburetors, pistons, 
crankshafts, camshafts, valves, spark- 
plugs, ignition systems. True, there are 
differences between the automobile en- 
gine and the airplane engine, as there 
are differences of a lesser degree be- 
tween the engine of the Chevrolet and 
the engine of the Cadillac. These dif- 
ferences: between different engines are 
produced by adding certain tools, dies, 
jigs and fixtures to the basic machines 
in order to make a difference in the 
product. The same ‘tooling’ process 
adapts the same basic machinery to 
the production of the airplane engine.” 


HUNT'S COMMENTS 


Discussing the same subject, O. E. 
Hunt, General Motors’ engineer vice- 
president, who personally has played 
an important part in Chevrolet engi- 
neering, in Cadillac engineering and in 
engineering the Allison aircraft engine, 
says of the automobile engine and the 
aircraft engine: 

“They are both engines, both use 
gasoline, both are 4-cycle—but when 
this has been said you are well on the 
way to exhausting the points of simi- 
larity.” He continues: 

“Actually, the airplane engine is a 
gasoline engine in the development of 
which no expense has been spared to 
obtain the greatest possible horsepow- 









er in a structure of the lowest possible 
weight and bulk. 

“A Cadillac automobile engine, one 
of the very best in the automotive field 
weighs six pounds per horsepower. 
This is about the weight per horse. 
power of all car engines. 

“An Allison airplane engine, one of 
the best in that field, weighs less than 
one pound per horsepower. 

“Why was it necessary to develop 
an engine with such a low weight per 
horsepower? The average American 
pursuit ship weighs about 7,000 pounds 
—completely equipped, ready to fight 
in the air. This Allison engine at six 
pounds per horsepower would weigh 
7,950 pounds! 

“The light weight per horsepower of 
the aircraft engine has been achieved 
by using the minimum amount of min- 
imum unit weight material regardless 
of cost. 


CASE IN POINT 


“Let’s consider the aircraft engine 
connecting rod as a case example. It is 
machined all over to arrive at the min- 
imum weight that will handle the load; 
it is heat treated to give it maximum 
strength and durability; it is polished 
to remove scratches that lead to cracks 
and breakage, and it is shot-blasted to 
give a compressed skin that increases 
its life. 

“Obviously the types and number of 
machines required for airplane rods is 
much greater than for automobile con- 
necting rods. In fact the car set-up will 
scarcely begin to make the airplane 
engine rod. There are 20 machining 
operations on the car rod and 97, or 
almost five times as many, on the Alli- 
son rod. There are 0.2 man hours of 
labor on the one, and 11 man hours 
—55 times as much—on the other.” 

On January 15, 1941, Forses point- 
ed editorially to the “fatal trouble” 
with the Reuther plan as being its me- 
chanical impracticability. In the re 
incarnation that the plan has had in 
recent weeks, its original proposals 
have been lost in a haze of inaccurate 
memories—and it has often been talked 
of as a plan which would have shut 
down car production and turned auto- 
mobile facilities exclusively to wat 
work a year ago. It proposed no such 
thing, of course. In fact, it read: “If 
automobile production were spread 
evenly over a 12 months period, it 
would be possible, without reducing 
the total output of automobiles, to con- 
vert a large portion of this machinery 
to the manufacture of planes.” 
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Shovel 


R. Joseph R. Cianchette—pro- 

nounced Chin-ket’/—is a con- 
tractor in Pittsfield, Somerset County, 
Maine. Pittsfield, in a rural commu- 
nity, has about 3,300 people, and its 
only sizable industry is a small weav- 
ing mill of the American Woolen Co. 
Offhand, you would not pick Pittsfield 
as the place in which to make a for- 
tune, but today Cianchette’s payroll 
($520,100) is the largest in town, his 
airport construction contracts make 
him the biggest contractor in Maine, 
and he is so busy he flies from job to 
job in his own plane. 

If you are one of those people who 
wonder now and then how the other 
fellow built himself a million-dollar 
business out of nothing, Cianchette is 
the answer. At least the way he did it 
is one way. 


HIS LUCKY BREAK 


The gods gave Cianchette something 
gratis at the start: He was born an 
Italian. If you are going to make your 
mark in the contracting business, that 
isa lucky break. “Italians know how 
to handle dirt.” folks in Pittsfield ex- 
plain. So, on arriving from Rome, 
Italy, at five, Cianchette had that in- 
itial advantage. Afterwards his course 
was something that might be followed 
by anyone. 

He just grew up like anyone else in 
asmall New England town. He went to 
the Pittsfield common schools. He be- 
tame an American—fast. He talked 
with a downeast Maine twang. (Still 
does.) And when he was 15, his par- 
eats being poor, he went out on the 
“mudd,” as he would have said, to “git” 
himself a job. 

That was the beginning, Cianchette 
says, of all kinds of jobs. First he was 
waterboy for a Pittsfield bridge con- 
stuction gang. Then, at 16, he drove 
‘team of horses all Winter in the 
woods. Later, as a construction labor- 


ee 





€ Lester WALKER is a free lance writer 
who specializes in business subjects. 
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Young Man with a Steam 


By C. LESTER WALKER 
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Do it on time! That's the credo of Joe Cianchette 


er, he “worked up,” as he says, to be 
a foreman. 

It was then, at 17 and hoary with 
business experience, that opportunity 
banged on his door. Did he want to be 
a contractor? A man wanted a cottage 
built. 

Well, Cianchette deliberated. Should 
he do it? And finally he decided to 
take the chance—and the contract for 
$435! 

He laughs about it today. “I was 
carpenter and also laborer, as I had 
no help. I did everything myself—and 
made a profit of $62!” 


THE FIRST CONTRACT 
One of the townsfolk of Pittsfield 


remarked to me that in his opinion that 
little cottage job taught Cianchette 
something fundamental. “He learned 
how to take a chance and pull through. 
My theory is that his willingness to 
take chances—where old-stock Maine 
Yankees, by inheritance, would play 
cautious—is the one thing that’s put 
him where he is.” 


Some time later, when Prospect 
Harbor, 110 miles away down on the 
salt water, asked for bids on a new 
concrete bridge, the young cottage 
maker took a chance again. He bid 
$3,300. One fine morning he woke up 
and, a little scared, found he had the 
contract. 

The contract, but nothing else. No 
capital, no organization, no equipment. 
Just the cockiness of 22 years. So, se- 
cretly, a little in a panic, I suppose, 
he rushed out and got himself a part- 
ner. 

“He was a home-town fellow and 
older than I and claimed to be experi- 
enced. We scraped up about $1,000 
between us.” 

The new partnership hired a one-bag 
concrete mixer from Morse & Co., a 
firm in Bangor, Maine. Cianchette says 
he didn’t dare ask if he could hire 
wheelbarrows too, fearing that Morse 
& Co. would “think that this couldn’t 
be much of an outfit.” So he rented 
wheelbarrows from someone else. Later 
he learned that the wheelbarrows were 
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always included with the rental of a 
mixer, 

The two partners now wondered 
whether their cash money would see 
them through six long weeks—payroll 
and other expenses—before the first 
payment would come from the State. 
It would be nip and tuck, all right. 
But they hired as few men as possible 
—¢eight—and, by working 16-hour 
days themselves, managed to squeeze 
through. The bridge was completed on 
time, There was a handsome profit of 
$600! 

You wonder, perhaps, how Cian- 
chette, having nothing, established 
credit, “By promising,” he says, “just 
when a bill that we had contracted 
would be paid, and then living up to 
those promises,” 


"DO IT ON TIME" 


And thereby Cianchette made an im- 
portant discovery. Do it on time. That 
was what counted, evidently, A pretty 
obvious discovery perhaps, but one 
whose value escapes many people 
through a whole lifetime. From then 
on, for Cianchette’s contracting busi- 
ness, to “do it on time” became the 
guiding principle. 

At the end of one year the partners 
had no more money than when they 
had started. But they had established 
a bank credit of $5,000, and had pur- 
chased some equipment. At this point 
another job prospect came into view. 
To build a road at Orland, a town on 
the Penobscot River. This job was six 
times as big as their first. They might 
lose their shirts on it. But, they rea- 
soned, they had little else they could 
lose-——an advantage. They took a 
chance and bid $18,500. They built 
the road, 

After that, bids and jobs tumbled 
in. In 1928 and °29 Cianchette got his 
first big contracts: four road jobs 
ranging up to $26,000 apiece. He be- 
gan to buy his own equipment—Lorain 
gas and diesel shovels, Caterpillar bull- 
dozers and graders, LeTourneau scrap- 
ers, trucks, hydraulic plows. Eventu- 
ally, in business alone now, he set up 
a garage to service his own machinery. 

From these jobs, too, Cianchette had 
made a discovery. Delay, he had 
learned, was the curse of the contract- 
ing business. A contractor not getting 
a road or a bridge done on time was 
a public nuisance. The voters of the 
district, inconvenienced thereby, would 
get sore and cuss out the highway offi- 
cials. The highway officials in turn 


would cuss out the contractor, swear- 
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ing sulphurously they’d see he never 
got a road job again. Curiously, it was 

the same principle that Cianchette had 

discovered was so important in estab- 

lishing credit: Do it on time. 

So Joe Cianchette made a fetish of 
speed, Henceforth he would even risk 
losing money in order to complete a 
job on time, He would rent equipment, 
at top-high rates, from competitors. 
And one time he was performing on 
schedule despite a $100,000 fire loss 
of garage and all his machinery. 

He followed the same principle in 
other things. Contractors have to meet 
a lot of property damage claims. Your 
dump-truck driver shortcuts across a 
farmer's hayfield. The farmer howls 
for redress, Traditional tactics of the 
contracting business was to stall and 
stall, But Cianchette changed all that. 
He paid the farmer, no fuss, and kept 
him happy, right away. 

Pretty soon officials of the State 
highway department up at Augusta, 
the capital, began to talk about these 
things. Here was a new kind of con- 
tractor—a man who always did every- 
thing on time. The talk gave Cian- 
chette a reputation, and when the wave 
of defense construction broke, even 
Washington took notice. A new Army 
airfield had to be built—top speed and 
absolutely :no delay. By-passing its 
usual policy of public bidding, the 
Government asked for a negotiated 





bid: three firms only. Two old-time 
contractors in Massachusetts—Spring. 
field and Cambridge—and the J, R. 
Cianchette Co. of Pittsfield, Maine, He 
was, Cianchette says, pleased by the 
compliment. He got the job, 


DEPENDABILITY PAYS 


Today Cianchette is 35. His cop. 
struction jobs cover the map of Maine, 
You will see his machinery leveling the 
new airfields at Greenville and Bar 
Harbor and near the Canadian border 
at Presque Isle. Soon his 15 hydraulic 
plows will be clearing 200 miles of 
snow-drifted Maine roads. People on 
his payroll today total 450, and his 
1941 contracts ran to $1,434,770, 
His biggest job, currently, is at the 
Bangor, Maine, Airbase, where he js 
building aprons, taxiways and the gas- 
oline distribution system for fueling 
the Army planes. This contract is 
$595,700. About this job he says; 

“I was given 120 calendar days to 
complete it, which is very short for 
that amount of work. But without un- 
foreseen troubles, I will finish the job 
on time.” 

There it is! The same thing—the 
obsession, the discovery. “I will finish 
it on time.” 

The magic key to success in business 
differs with different men. For Cian- 
chette, at least, the magic key has been: 
“Get the job done on time.” 





ODAY, as never before, execu- 

tives are being loaded with 
new responsibilities, New execu- 
tive positions, moreover, are being 
created. Because of this rapid ex- 
pansion of management, stricter 
attention might be given to the 
“Ten Commandments of Good Or- 
ganization,” issued by the Ameri- 
can Management Association. 

1. Definite and clean-cut re- 
sponsibilities should be assigned 
to each executive. 

2. Responsibility should always 
be coupled with corresponding 
authority. 

3. No change should be made 
in a position without a definite un- 
derstanding to that effect on the 
part of all persons concerned. 

4. No executive or employee 
should be subject to orders from 
more than one source. 





Management's Ten Commandments 


5. Orders never should be given 
to subordinates over the head of a 
responsible executive. 

6. Criticism of subordinates 
should be made privately. 

7. No dispute or difference be- 
tween executives or employees as 
to authority or responsibilities 
should be considered too trivial 
for prompt adjustment. 

8. Promotions should be ap- 
proved by the executive imme- 
diately superior to the one who is 
to be promoted. 

9. No executive or employee 
should be required to be an as- 
sistant to, and critic, of another. 

10. Any executive whose work 
is subject to regular inspection 
should be given the assistance and 
facilities necessary to enable him 
to maintain an independent check 
of his work. 
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By GENE ROBB 


PIRIT needed to accelerate war 
production plus more grim de- 
termination to win are expected to fol- 
low close on heels of Hitler’s third 
annual Spring all-outing, calendared 
to commence a month hence. . . . In 
next vital weeks Nelson will cull 
through his organization, reshuffle and 
several division heads... . 
Weakest link in U. S. war chain now 
is labor; big wave of complaints from 
unions will bring new complications 
this Spring. 

Objectives of WPB are abbreviated 
in the three C’s—curtail, conserve, 
convert... . For business they raise 
three problem P’s—prices, profits, 
priorities, . . . Agenda of Congress 
can’t be alliterated—taxation (but 
nothing new on books before Sum- 
mer), appropriations (as much this 
year as in all World War 1), investi- 
gations (war work, war workers). 

New Dealers are in retreat on most 
war fronts in Washington as Nelson 
moves in with a business organization, 
recruits like Al Browning of Chicago 
and Frank Folsom of Montgomery 
Ward. . . . Exception is OPA where 
Henderson’s preference for professors 
continues with naming of Dexter 
Keezer, president of Reed College 
(Portland, Ore.) , consumer chief. . . . 
Jesse Jones appears somewhere in the 
middle, smarting now under sharp 
criticism that his optimistic views on 
tubber imports are unwarranted and 
ill advised. 

This month’s rumor of Cabinet 
switches has Stimson moving to Allied 
Council, McNutt going in as War Sec- 
retary, Miss Perkins shifting to Fed- 
eral Security, Hillman taking over 
Labor Department. . . . Stimson’s age 
is likely to produce a change fairly 
soon but his able undersecretary, Bob 
Patterson, remains strongest bet for 


the job. 


CURTAILMENT—Coming fast on al- 
most everything except staple foods. 
... Refrigerator, washer, sweeper and 
radio makers are preparing for 90% 
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cuts within three months. ... Not 
more than one or two plants will be 
making one or two stripped-down ap- 
pliances models. . . . Problem is wheth- 
er to allocate brand labels to stand- 
ardized output or to suspend them and 
sell all under common name. . . . New 
untrimmed bicycles were to be called 
“Victory” until OPA learned to its 
horror there’s already an established 
model so named. . . . Cutters are esti- 
mating they can save % of cloth in 
apparel; clothing supplies in *42 will 
be at least 10% less than in record- 
breaking °41. 


CONVERSION—Four months will be 
allowed auto plants to push over the 
biggest hump and get employment 
back to normal, . . . Appliance indus- 
tries will be readied for war produc- 
tion in last half of year... . Plans are 
being made to move West Coast air- 
craft plants into Middle West “if nec- 
essary’. . . . Conversion examples to 
date: Cash register machinery to gun 
forgings, carpet making to army cots, 
orange squeezers to bullet punches, egg 
poachers to percussion caps, hair curl- 
ers to airplane clamps, razor blades to 
primers. . . . Machine tools are the 
key industry with ’42 goal now $2,- 
000,000,000, 20 times normal. 


CONSERVATION—Because waste pa- 
per drive is producing only % as 
much as expected there is agitation for 
hiking ceiling price. . . . Gov't is lin- 
ing up a salvage army to invade city 
dumps and junk yards right away... . 
Next drive will be on containers of all 
sorts. .. . Truth requirements in label- 
ing and advertising won’t be relaxed; 
consumers are held entitled to know 
about reduced wool content of cloth- 
ing, less sugar in canned foods, etc. 


HOARDING—Under stimulation of 
fatter incomes, hoarding goes on un- 
checked. It now includes most pack- 
aged foods, clothing, household prod- 
ucts of rubber, paper, linen. . . . Mer- 
chant inventories on Jan. 1 had in- 


creased 17% in year but now are back 
to "41 levels—far below on many 
items. . .. Henderson is ordering sharp 
crackdowns on ads or news stories us- 
ing “buy now” appeals. 


RATIONING—Shortage of materials 
for civilian use is speeding allocation 
programs for nearly all manufacturers 
who in turn must ration their distribu- 
tors... . Cards for consumer buying 
now are expected before end of year 
on such food staples as shortening and 
chocolate, domestic lines like sheets 
and blankets, work clothing. . . . Lo- 
cal rationing boards will dole out 
major appliances on basis of need, 
possibly may be used to requisition 
private rooms in crowded areas... . 
New non-defense housing (anything 
over $6,000) will be flatly prohibited. 


PRICES—Ceilings will cover a new 
and wide range of products with more 
of them extended to retail levels. . . . 
Drastic simplification will precede, but 
facilitate retail price fixing of such 
lines as men’s clothing, overalls, shoes. 
. . . Weights and kinds of book paper 
will be reduced from over 2,000 to 
under 500... . Book of maximum 
prices on used cars is anticipated any 
time. 


LABOR SUPPLY—Total employed 
manpower, now 51,000,000, must be 
increased by 3,000,000 this year and 
a like amount in 43. . . , 1,000,000 
women workers are needed at once, 
another 2,000,000 next year. . . . Enor- 
mous training programs are getting 
under way. . . . Change-over problem 
of priorities disemployment will dis- 
appear by fourth quarter. 


TAXES—New revenue act won’t be on 
the books before late Summer. . . . Tax. 
sentiment in Congress is shifting, now 
inclines toward retail sales tax (with 
food exempt) around 2%, withhold- 
ing tax of 2-to-3% disguised as social 
security, stiff boost in corporate sur- 
taxes and excess profits levies. 
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How MUCH can we tell stockholders? 
That’s the problem facing many com- 
panies, now drawing up 1941 annual 
reports. Official taboos on war contract 
information make it hard to draw the 
line. 


* 


Though close to 100,000,000 pigs 
will be produced this year, we face an 
acute shortage of pig bristles for paint 
brushes. Reason: Bred for meat, our 
pigs are slaughtered long before their 
bristles reach paint-brush length. Un- 
til the war shut off imports, we got 
bristles from Russia, China. 


* 


Makers of air raid shelters won't get 
a priority rating on materials because, 
according to war officials, we are fight- 
ing an offensive war. Steel in guns and 
tanks, it is pointed out, is more impor- 
tant than steel in air raid shelters. 
* 


Better movies are in the offing. The 
industry has just about cut “B” pic- 
tures off the production schedule, on 
the theory that it has a morale-build- 


ing job to do. Besides star attractions, 
Hollywood is now turning out a lot of 
training shorts for the Army, Navy, 
defenders of the home front. 

* 


The U-boat campaign, along our 
Atlantic coast, has tipped the scales of 
the Battle of Shipping. Now sinkings 
are ahead of launchings. 

* 


Candy, cigarettes, stationery, maga- 
zines, souvenirs. That’s what soldiers 
buy with their money, says the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce. Run- 
ner up items: Toilet goods, razor 
blades, soft beverages, radios, cameras. 

* 


Of all new armament plants (and 
those under construction), about three- 
fourths are Government projects. What 
part they will play in the post-war 
business picture is anybody’s guess. 

* 

Clothing makers, co-operating with 
Uncle Sam in a program to save mate- 
rials, are talking about shorter skirts, 
but no more balloon sleeves for wo- 





have been high-spotted. 
Best 


Houston, Tex. 2* 
Atlanta, Ga.* 


Pensacola, Fla.* 
Greenville, S, C.* 


Birmingham, Ala.* Vicksburg, Miss. 
Shreveport, La.5* Pine Bluff, Ark.* 
Mobile, Ala.* Texarkana, Tex.* 
Augusta, Ga.* Dothan, Ala.* 
Beaumont, Tex.* Greenville, Miss. 9* 
Galveston, Tex. Valdosta, Ga.* 
Waco, Tex.* Texarkana, Ark. 8* 
Port Arthur, Tex.* Helena, Ark. 8% 
Jackson, Miss.* Newnan, Ga.* 
Meridian, Miss. 


Seconp BEstT 


Minneapolis, Minn. Superior, Wis. 

St. Paul, Minn. Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Omaha, Neb. Mason City, Ia. 
St. Joseph, Mo. Winona, Minn. 
Sioux City, Ia. Atchison, Kan. 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. S. St. Paul, Minn. 
Waterloo, Ia. Red Wing, Minn. 





Sales High-Spots 


To assist sales managers, collection managers and others in similar positions in 
directing the energies of their staffs to the most promising territories, Forses 
presents in each issue five lists of cities which should give the best results. Each 
group of cities, or territory, covers an area having an urban population of at least 
one million. The stars and numbers indicate the number of successive times cities 


Tuirp Best 
Washington, D.C. | Cumberland, Md. 


Akron, Ohio*® Hagerstown, Md. 
Youngstown, Ohio® Butler, Pa.* 
Erie, Pa.* Oil City, Pa.* 
Canton, Ohio* Homestead, Pa.* 
Johnstown, Pa. Greensburg, Pa. 


Warren, Ohio* Franklin, Pa.* 


FourtH BEst 


Seattle, Wash. Everett, Wash. 


Portland, Ore. Salem, Ore. 
Spokane, Wash. Yakima, Wash. 
Tacoma, Wash. Eugene, Ore. 
Bellingham, Wash. 


FirtH Best 


Cincinnati, Ohio 8* Lexington, Ky. 2* 
Louisville, Ky. 8% 
Dayton, Ohio 4* 
Hamilton, Ohio 8% 


Middletown, Ohio 2* 
Owensboro, Ky, 2* 
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men; shorter coats, but no more doy. 
ble-breasted suits for men. Already, 
styles and colors are being simplified 
in both men’s and women’s clothing, 
and use of uniforms by non-military 
organizations may soon be prohibited, 
Whatever “Victory” clothes will be, 
they won’t be drastically different, 
Reason: They would make present 
styles obsolete, encourage everybody 
to buy more clothing. 
* 

The tire shortage, along with the 
prospect of priorities on train and 
plane travel, will result in fewer na- 
tional conventions this year, more re. 
gional meetings. 

* 

King Cotton is back on his throne, 
Never before has demand for cotton 
been so great; not for a decade has the 
price of cotton been so high (18¢ a 
pound, as compared with 9¢ last year), 

* 

Unable to get either new cars or 
tires, taxicab operators are appealing 
for a priority rating because “taxis are 
essential to war officials, Army per- 
sonnel and many war-plant workers.” 
Meanwhile, operators are raising fares, 


Apparently, even peace won’t relieve 
the tin shortage. If Singapore smelters 
have been blasted, as reported, there is 
going to be a tin-hungry post-war 
world. 

* 

An acute shortage of cocoa (and 
chocolate) is not far off. Cocoa comes 
from Africa, but so do much-needed 
manganese ores, which get every inch 
of shipping space. 

* 


Consolidated Edison System now al- 
lows men who leave for war produc: 
tion jobs all the privileges granted to 
those who go into the armed forces. 
That is to say, they get their jobs back, 
along with seniority, insurance and 
other rights unimpaired, when the war 
is over. 


* 

The Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Co., 
Pittsburgh, has just introduced a prot- 
it-sharing plan for workers—perhaps 
the first in U. S. banking history. 

* 


Silk may never come back, at least 
for civilians. That’s the opinion of 
many textile men, who point to the 
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progress being made in supplying 
rayons and nylons to former users of 
silk. Hosiery men say they’ve just be- 
gun to develop the possibilities of 
rayon. Until the war, it is pointed out, 
few rayons were knit into hosiery with 
a view of making a “good stocking.” 
* 

War is slowly shaving allotments of 
alloys to razor blade makers. If Uncle 
Sam decides to favor the armed forces, 
we might see more beards on the home 
front. 

* 

Pleasure travel on railroads may be 
rationed by next Summer. Already, 
day-train facilities are so short of meet- 
ing demands that some Pullmans are 
being converted into troop transports. 

* 

Steel mills report a slight rise in 
scrap collections, but point to another 
shortage—rubber for mill belts, con- 
veyors. 

* 

The food locker plant continues -to 
gain favor, in cities as well as in rural 
areas. Latest reports show some 4,500 
freezer-locker plants in operation, 


serving 1,000,000 families, who process 


about 500,000,000 pounds of food a 
year. (This is equal to the total of 
commercially quick-frozen food.) 

* 

According to Wages & Hours, time 
spent by workers in air-raid protec- 
tion training should not be considered 
as “hours worked,” provided partici- 
pation is voluntary. 

* 

Soap from petroleum, insurance 
against the day when coconut and 
other natural soap oils will be unob- 
tainable, is the newest in the long line 
of synthetic products the oil industry 
is getting ready to supply. 

* 


Fresh fish are getting scarce, even 
around fishing ports. Reason: Most 
trawlers and draggers want war risk 
insurance and a bonus for each trip, 
and won’t go out until they get both 
of these guarantees. 

* 

A study of last year’s labor costs, 
just completed, shows that salaried 
workers, as welt as wage earners, got 
higher pay. In many cases, companies 
raised salaries three times, largely to 
off-set higher living costs. 


Though broad-scale rationing may 
not come for some time, retailers are 
already concerned about the amount 
of bookkeeping it will entail. In Eng- 
land, at least, merchants must register 
all customers, sales, and make fre- 
quent reports to the Government re- 
garding stocks of rationed goods. 

7 

Some 3,000 women, all over 21, will 
replace men as messengers for the 
telegraph companies this year. They 
will serve business sections only, will 
walk rather than ride on bicycles or 
travel by car. They won’t be allowed 
to carry heavy parcels, and will be 
kept out of undesirable sections. 

* 

Following the age-old practice of 
branding cattle as a protective meas- 
ure against theft, Firestone dealers now 
brand owners’ initials in new tires. 
More modern than its cattle counter- 
part, the branding iron in this case is 
electrically heated. 

* 

A recent survey, conducted by Psy- 
chological Corp., shows that most peo- 
ple have an overwhelming fear of the 
future, regardless of who wins the war. 
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TRADE-INS 


Some sold-out companies are now 
sending their salesmen to trade schools, 
paying part if not all of the training 
costs. 


TIRE SAVER 


Highway engineers are now using 
rock salt in road bases, both in new 
road construction and in repair work. 
This salt treatment, which reduces the 
freezing point of water-logged road- 
beds, prevents cracking—jagged edges 
that cut tires. 


HIGHWAY HEROES 


Trade literature takes a new turn in 
a booklet just issued by American 
Trucking Association. Called “Men 
You Like to Meet,” it’s packed with 
evidence that the Smiths, Biddles, Flan- 
nagans and Otroskys who drive our 
transport trucks are not only “gentle- 
men,” but also “heroes of the high- 
way.” Some of the tales told, all drawn 
from life, show these men rescuing fair 
ladies from drowning, changing tires 
for preachers, being kind to dumb ani- 
mals, pointing the way of life to would- 
be-suicides. 


STAMPEDE 


Some Buffalo, N. Y., retailers are 
offering discounts (from 5% to 10%) 
on all items, provided customers take 
the savings in defense stamps. 


DIRECT APPROACH 


In Canada, producers of paperboard 
containers are using the direct ap- 
proach to recover “empties.” On each 
container they now print: “Kindly save 
this for war effort.” The Red Cross, 
other agencies, collect them. 


DOUGH NOTES 

Newest bread-packaging stunt: Loaf 
is in halves, each wrapped separately, 
then wrapped together in conventional 
style. The idea makes it possible to 
keep one half fresh, while the other 
half is being consumed. (Incidentally, 
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du Pont has a new anti-mold agent for 
bread, which will go into over a mil- 
lion loaves this year.) 


EXPANSION PLAN 


Soon as auto and tire rationing came 
in, Grumman Aircraft made a study of 
commercial garage facilities within 10 
miles of its plant. As fast as garages 
are hit by rationing, the aircraft, com- 
pany leases them, moves in complete 
manufacturing units. 


SERVICE 


The Illinois Central Railroad is con- 
verting its traffic department into a ser- 
vice department for the duration. This 
change in policy, which places war- 
time emphasis on service rather than 
solicitation, means that the company’s 





offices throughout the country will now 
help shippers and travelers solve their 
transportation problems to the point of 
giving information on markets, storage 
facilities. Says I.C.’s traffic chief, F. H. 
Law: “We will make service our para- 
mount duty.” 





SPREADING REDWOOD TREES 


Before research stepped in and 
opened up a new era it was the spread- 
ing chestnut tree, under which stood 
the village smithy. But now it’s the 
giant redwood tree, under which peo- 
ple may be sleeping. It’s the work of 
The Pacific Lumber Co., San Francis- 
co, which announces the successful 
combination of redwood bark with 
sheep’s wool for a perfect blanket 
material. 











International 


PRAYER STARTS THE DAY 
THE LATEST answer to Pearl Har- 
bor is prayer on the production 
line. Every morning at the Los An- 
geles plant of the Severance Tool 


Co., workers kneel before the ma- 
chines at which they work and to- 
gether pray for victory and peace. 
Holding bible is local Gideon chief. 
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HARD CASH 

In Albuquerque, New Mexico, where 
men are men, coins are also legal 
tender. So when Bill Burnham, Schult 
trailer distributor for that area, re- 
ceived 80 pounds of nickels, dimes, 
quarters, half-dollars and silver dollars 
the other day as payment for a trailer, 
he said “thank you” and turned the 
cash over to five people for counting. 


AFTERNOON COFFEE 


American Airlines now serves after- 
noon coffee to passengers on all its 
planes, just to perk up our Good 
Neighbor policy. 


COW PUNCH 

Though vitamins for workers are 
still on the upswing, milk is also com- 
ing back with a bang. One coastal de- 
fense plant reports that half pints of 
milk, distributed at “let-down”’ time to 
workers, have increased production, 
cut accidents by 30% and resulted in 
a sharp drop in absences. 


STOCKING FEAT’ 


Holeproof Hosiery has a gadget 
which measures milady’s leg for size 
and length, guarantees a perfect fit. 
The gadget is to be operated by sales- 
girls. 


KIT STUFF 


A manual on railroading for class- 
room use in primary schools, called a 
“Teacher’s Kit,” has just been issued 
by the Association of American Rail- 
roads. Part of the association’s long- 
range promotion program, the Kit 
(free to teachers) points up the im- 
portance of railroad transportation in 
our national life. 


SHORT STACKS 


A new problem has arisen for power 
plants due to the war. When the plants 
are located near newly-erected flying 
fields, the well-known high smokestack 
is a hazard to aviators. Already, there- 
fore, one plant reports that it has 
trimmed its smokestack from a height 
of 150 feet down to 50 feet. A special 


fan creates a satisfactory draft. 


BIG STEPS 


Shoes make news on two fronts: (1) 
Women’s work shoes, with thick soles, 
flat heels and back pull rings, will soon 
go on the market. (2) Sears, Roebuck’s 
latest catalog includes a shoe adver- 
tisement addressed to postmen. 
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THOUGH synthetic rubber is mak- 
ing big strides in production, there 
is no letdown in the search for new 
sources of the natural product. 
Two of the latest developments: 
By carefully grafting the finest 
rubber seeds, buds and bud sticks, 
the only rubber experimental sta- 
tion in the United States (Miami) 
is growing the rubber-laden sap- 
ling (above right). Top-ranking 
saplings are sent to Central and 
South America for transplanting, 
where they increase the output of 
latex rubber from three pounds a 
tree to thirty pounds. The average 
rubber plantation acre of 100 trees 
will produce 30,000 pounds of rub- 
ber when it’s composed of the spe- 
cial “graft” trees. The unpro- 
nounceable Chrysethamnus plant 
(below right), native of Califor- 
nia, Nevada, Colorado, New Mexi- 
co and Idaho, is a source of 500,- 
000,000 pounds of rubber—all it 
needs is harvesting and processing. 
So says California botanist Dr. T. 
Goodspeed, who claims that this 
rubber would cost 45¢ a pound. 
In time, of course, this price would 
probably be lowered substantially. 





Domestic Natural Rubber Supply 
Gets Two Big Boosts 











MYSTERY 


A new clock, “Mystery,” has a trans- 
parent dial, no visible means of power 
to drive the hands that seem to float 
in the air. Although an electric plug- 
in stems from its base, the clock’s op- 
eration remains a mystery. 


METAL TALLY 


Four new developments in the metal 
world have just been announced: (1) 
Dow Chemical Co. now has a “single 
operation” process of obtaining pure 
magnesium. The magnesium is first 
brought in contact with various metals, 
heated until the magnesium vaporizes 
and filtered until the vapors are con- 
densed. The magnesium obtained is so 
pure that it resists corrosion. (2) Great 
Lakes Steel Corp. can now produce 
steel which does not age. A new process 
removes nitrogen from the metal and 
increases tensile strength as well as 
eliminating “strain aging.” (3) Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp. is introducing 






a quick method for determining the 
machinability of different types of 
steel. A rod of steel is placed in a lathe 
and turned against a cheap metal cut- 
ting tool; the time elapsing until the 
cutting edge of the tool burns out is 
traced on a chart and the graph is 
used thereafter as a guide. (4) Ford 
has discovered a way to recover iron 
from vast deposits of unwanted, low- 
grade ore. The iron obtained has un- 
usual characteristics which make it use- 
ful in the new field of powder metal- 
lurgy. The method, unrevealed in de- 
tail, is electrolytic and. produces duct- 
ile, corrosion-proof iron which is said 
to be superior to ordinary iron re- 
covered by smelting. 


HANDY 


Something new for air raid wardens, 
others in homie defense work, is a head 
harness for holding binoculars to the 
eyes, so that hands are left free to 
handle phone, watch, map, etc. 
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( ,,REATER progress than ever be- 
J fore is being achieved in speed- 
ing up war production. But— 

Is new labor trouble looming, not- 
withstanding all the protestations of 
labor leaders that they will not do any- 
thing to interfere with our urgent war 
program ? 

This question is raised by these 
developments: 

Although automotive wages are 
away beyond anything ever before 
paid, the CIO is demanding a further 
blanket increase of $1 a day, and is 
also insisting that other companies 
grant everything Ford granted, in- 
cluding the check-off. 

The CIO is making also new de- 
mands upon all major steel companies, 
except the U. S. Steel Corp., which, 
when under Myron C. Taylor, com- 
pletely capitulated to John L. Lewis- 
thereby winning for Mr. Taylor sup- 
port of his ambition to be awarded 
high rank in the diplomatic service. 

At various points strikes have oc- 
curred, in violation of the promises 
and protestations of AFL and CIO 
leaders that no more strikes would be 
permitted to interfere with war pro- 
duction. 

The labor outlook cannot, therefore, 
be viewed without misgiving. 

The objective of labor leaders mani- 
festly is: Get while the getting is good. 

This notwithstanding that wage rates 
are already the highest in the nation’s 
history in every major industry and 
that their purchasing power exceeds 
that of the boom times in the late 
twenties. 

One incident illustrative of the 
grasping attitude of certain labor offi- 
cials: At the behest of the U. S. Gov- 
ernment, automotive plants, swamped 
with war contracts, have arranged to 
operate seven days a week, with three 
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shifts. This plan involves, of course, 
Sunday work. But even should a wage- 
earner’s work-week be limited to 40 
hours, union officials are insisting that 
double time be paid for all work done 
on that day. 


This holdup, while seemingly direct- 
ed solely against automotive com- 
panies, is in reality directed against 
you and me, all taxpayers. The Gov- 
ernment naturally will have to foot the 
bill. 

How does this harmonize with what 
is befalling most of the rest of us? 

Small businesses and countless other 
businesses are threatened with grave 
losses, even bankruptcy. Automobile 
and tire dealers, automotive salesmen, 
are not the only ones facing suffering. 
The outlook for most white-collar em- 
ployees is far from cheerful; they are 
already being pinched by rising cost 
of living, with worse to come, yet have 
little hope of being able to obtain pay 
increases commensurate with those 
wrung from employers by powerful 
unions. 

“Politics as usual” is witnessed at 
Washington. The Price Control Law 
has granted the farm bloc everything 
it has asked, and it contains nothing 
designed to keep wage advances within 
bounds. 

As further proof that our lawmakers 
are playing “politics as usual,” note 
their surreptitious enacting of a law 
to pay themselves pensions. This ex- 
traordinary bill was sneaked through 
both Houses before the public, those 
whose pockets will thereby be picked, 
had the slightest inkling that anything 
of the kind was being gerrymandered. 

Washington has been thundering 
that everybody must shoulder sacri- 
fices. Yet, it is at such a time that 
Representatives and Senators have 





All-Out War Output Sped Up; 
More Labor Trouble Looming? 


chosen to put one over on the Ameri- 
can people. 

We are daily exhorted to subordi- 
nate everything to the dire national 
emergency, that we must put patriot- 
ism above all personal considerations 
in these times. 

What a_ glorious—-inglorious—ex- 
ample our political overlords, sup- 
posedly our “servants,” at Washing: 
ton have just set us! 

“Don’t do as I do but do as | tell 
you to do,” palpably is the motto of 
our Federal lawmakers. In_ voting 
themselves pensions—an act of ques- 
tionable constitutionality—are _ they 
putting patriotic interests ahead of 
their personal interests ? 

The facts supply the answer. 


Some encouraging facts: 

Purchases of war bonds are increas- 
ing gratifyingly. 

Output of implements of war is 
rising more rapidly than heretofore. 

Our people are accepting rationing 
without a whimper. 

The War Production Board, under 
hard-driving Donald M. Nelson, is get- 
ting more fruitful results. 

Banks are lending more freely to 
expedite essential production. 

Such fundamental industries as 
steel, shipbuilding, aircraft, power- 
production, transportation are per- 
forming creditably. 


Wall Street still is in the grips of 
uncertainty. Without minimizing the 
gravity of the international outlook, | 
cannot but feel that many standard 
stocks and also high-yielding bonds, 
especially railway issues, have been un- 
duly depressed, and that those who are 
in a position to make purchases for 
the long hold are likely, ultimately, to 
reap generous profits. 
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Total Victory 


is Americas answer to total war 


-and that means lotal Production 





America is out to win this war — quickly and 
completely. To achieve production of munitions 
on an undreamed of scale, we need more copper 
and zinc than ever before. Anaconda’s current 
output of these metals is setting all-time records. 
The expanding facilities of The American 
Brass Company and Anaconda Wire & Cable 
Company (Anaconda’s fabricating subsidiaries ) 
are likewise devoted to the nation’s cause. 
Our war needs require nearly all the copper 
and the copper-zinc alloy, brass, that would 
otherwise go into such peacetime uses as rust- 
proof plumbing or automobile radia- 
tors. Today, a major part of available 














A and brass will once again be available 
On pA for unrestricted use. 
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Sketch of Anaconda Reduction Works, Anaconda, Montana 


copper and zinc is needed for ammunition—car- 
tridge cases, rotating bands on shells, time fuses. 

Wire and cable for vital electrical conductors 
in the war industries . . . in tanks and bombers 
and battleships . . . also require tremendous 
quantities of copper. Still more copper is needed 
for use in naval and merchant ships, in oil re- 
fineries, chemical plants, and many other places 
where no substitute exists. 

So, in conserving copper and brass, you are 
helping to make America’s war effort invincible. 
The stronger it becomes, the sooner copper 


42270 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


25 Broadway, New York 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY, WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 


ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY, 25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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A’ DETAILS of the story unfold, it 
develops that the cowardly and 
treacherous attack on Pearl Harbor 
was only a detail of a widespread plot 
in which many thousand Japanese offi- 
cials were principals. This is the kind 
of strategy at which the Japanese are 
masters. Being unhampered by scru- 
ples of any kind, they can plan an 
attack of that sort with the same cold- 
blooded calculation that animates the 
brains of our underworld gangsters. 

There is no doubt in my mind but 
that the plan for an attack on the 
United States was worked out in some 
detail before the “China incident” 
started on July 7, 1937. I feel equally 
certain that every high Japanese off- 
cial took part in it, including top- 
ranking diplomats. That is the way 
.the Japanese do things. United action 
can only be secured after interminable 
discussions and conferences in which 
differences of opinion are compro- 
mised or objectors are silenced by 
threats of assassination. 


PECULIAR UNITY 


This ability of the Japanese to work 
together toward one common objective 
gives them a great advantage when 
planning an offensive, whether it be in 
war or trade. But they work at an 
equally great disadvantage when 
placed on the defensive. Japanese gen- 
erals do not command their armies in 
the sense that our generals do. They 
merely carry out plans which have 
previously been decided, just as the 
managers of big Japanese industries 
have little individual authority, but 
carry out plans made by the boards 
of directors. There are a great many 
powerful and wealthy companies in 
Japan, but no single individual who 
could in any way be compared with 
Henry Ford or any of our many lesser 
industrialists. 

The Japanese war lords had a fine 
plan for the conquest of China. They 
started in July and expected to have 
the job finished and the profits in- 
cluded in the balance sheets at the end 


of the year. For several months every- 
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thing went according to plan. Then 
some Chinese refused to retreat when, 
according to the plan, they should have 
been in full flight. With that the pro- 
gram bogged down and has remained 
bogged for more than three years. It 
is all too probable that with their 
years of preparation and planning the 
Japanese program will continue for a 
time according to their own time table. 
But the moment they are placed on 
the defensive the events of China will 
be repeated. 


AFTER 80 YEARS 


Japan’s economy has been controlled 
on a wartime basis for more than 80 
years. Laws, regulations and govern- 
ment policies have not been designed 
to secure the greatest degree of pros- 
perity, happiness and comfort to the 
people of Japan but to keep the mili- 
tary party in power and prepare for 
the day when, by a series of brilliant 
military coups, Japan would become 
the world’s greatest power and bring 
all other nations into subjection. 
Everything that would interfere with 
that objective has been sacrificed. I 
could fill pages with irrefutable facts 
proving the truth of this perhaps 
startling statement. But the develop- 
ment of the silk industry is sufficient. 

When Commodore Perry made his 
treaty of navigation with Japan the 
country was self-sufficient in the pro- 
duction of rice. Since that time the 
population has greatly increased, but 
so has the use of artificial fertilizer 
and more land has been out under 
cultivation. There has never been a 
time when Japan could not grow all 
the rice needed. 

But the military rulers wanted United 
States dollars with which to buy ma- 
terials and tools with which to build 
their war machine. So in one way or 
another the Japanese farmers were en- 
couraged or compelled to give up some 


of the rice land to grow mulberry 
trees with which to feed silk worms, 
The production of rice has constantly 
decreased, that of silk has increased. 
It is a very interesting and significant 
fact that in point of tonnage the con- 
sumption of mulberry leaves by silk 
worms is greater than the consumption 
of rice by the Japanese. There are no 
fat farmers in the country, but all the 
silk worms are fat. 

Japan’s complete occupation of the 
Philippines would give her control of 
some much-needed raw materials. Of 
the 950,000 tons of chromium reported 
as produced in 1939, no less than 126,- 
700 tons came from the Philippines. 
Among our annual imports from the 
islands, under reciprocal trade agree- 
ments, are 800,000 tons of raw sugar, 
50,000 tons of refined sugar, 200,000 
tons of cocoanut oil and 3,000,000 
pounds of hemp and cordage. 


SLIM GRAB BAG 


The production of iron, gold, mag- 
nesium and other metals plays a rather 
small part in world percentages, but 
figures are impressive when compared 
with Japan’s production. It will not be 
easy, however, for Japan to cash in on 
these resources. The military-econo- 
mists more than four years ago be- 
lieved that seizure of North China 
would make their country free from 
other supplies of cotton. Actually 
North China is exporting less cotton 
today than before Japanese occupa- 
tion. The Chinese guerrillas saw to 
that. We may expect the Filipino guer- 
rilla bands to be equally effective. 

Hongkong, which is now in Japa- 
nese hands, is one of the three largest 
ports in the world, the tonnage figures 
from year to year being about the 
same as for New York or London. As 
a nominally free port, it is the point 
from which exports are shipped to dif- 

(Continued on page 33) 
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HE blacklisting of Axel Wen- 
ner-Gren, friend of Hitler’s 
Goering and of the Duke of 
Windsor, still stands despite sec- 
ond-hand protests. Inevitably, 
this Swedish industrialist’s me- 
teoric career recalls that of Ivar 
Kruger, “Match King,” who 
climbed spectacularly to the 
heights of international industry 
and finance. 

My experience with the two 
have been different. Kruger nev- 
er would see me. I resented this 
—until he was exposed as a 
scoundrel and committed suicide. 

Then I felt he had paid me a 
compliment by avoiding fooling me 
and my readers. 

Wenner-Gren’s attitude has been 
most friendly. I have talked freely with 
him and he with me, dined with him. 
I found him genial, modest, frank . . . 

When he blossomed out as the own- 
er of one of the world’s finest yachts, 
the Southern Cross—which conveyed 
the Duke and Duchess from Nassau to 
Florida—and when he began to be 
publicized as a man of enormous 
wealth, I confess to having been some- 
what puzzled. 

The record has it that, born poor, 
he had only $250 when he came to this 
country. His first employment was 
humble enough. The story continues 
that, on a visit to Europe, he saw and 
became impressed by a huge vacuum 
cleaner, returned and put on the mar- 
ket a much smaller one here, that later 
he interested himself in refrigeration, 
becoming, in time, the chief factotum 
in Servel and Electrolux—“with fac- 
tories in all leading countries.” 

Much has -been written about his 
palatial Summer estate at Nabben, 
Sweden, “on which are ruins of the 
old Viking Council Hall, perhaps the 
very one where Lief Ericson planned 
his first trip to this continent,” as one 
of his employees in 1934 described it 
to me. Also he has been pictured as 
possessing an enormous fortune. Late- 
ly we have been told that he has spent 
$3,000,000 on Paradise Beach, a Ba- 
haman resort, and in establishing cer- 
tain enterprises in the domain of Brit- 
ain’s ex-King. 

Although I can understand how Mr. 
Wenner-Gren could have accumulated 
a respectable fortune, I have been 
amazed over the accounts of his regal 
living and spending on both sides of 
the Atlantic. 

However, is it not unfair for the 
U. S. Government to blacklist him 
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Armand T. Mercier 


without offering any explanation? No 
charge has ever been made publicly 
against him in any of his business 
dealings. One wonders if the State De- 
partment has received a personal pro- 
test from him, also why he has not 
issued a comprehensive statement in 
self-defense. 


A FRUITFUL combination in winning 
advancement to the summits is engi- 
neering training and aptitude for han- 
dling men. 

The new president of the Southern 
Pacific, Armand T. Mercier, possesses 
both. His elevation as headman of the 
railroad for which he has worked all 
his life, has been hailed delightedly by 
all ranks throughout the system. They 
are pleased, too, that the S.P. has 
maintained its tradition of promoting 
men from within its own family. 

Though Mr. Mercier’s career has 
been essentially as an operating officer, 
he has, over a long period of years, 
helped greatly to establish friendly re- 
lations with customers of the road and 
the public. 

He is a quiet, methodical worker, 
personally considerate of his asso- 





ciates, but firmly pressing for 
effective results. He has an espe- 
cial faculty for getting people to 
work together harmoniously as 
a team. Countless conductors, 
switchmen, trackmen and others 
in every branch of the service are 
known to the new president by 
name. Whenever business duties 
permitted, he has for over 20 
years attended social and busi- 
ness meetings of employee 
groups, often accompanied by 
Mrs. Mercier. 

He lives in Palo Alto in a 
modest house of French colonial 
design, reminiscent of New Or- 
leans, where he was reared. A hard 
worker, he commutes daily on the 30- 
mile Palo Alto-San Francisco trip by 
Southern Pacific, arriving at his office 
at 8:15. 


ANYONE who knew J. P. (“Jupiter 
Pluvius”) Morgan can imagine what 
he would have said—stormed—if any 
outsider had expressed desire to be- 
come a part-owner of his firm. The 
Napoleonic banker would have set him 
down as a lunatic. 

But, alas, times have changed. And 
the place of Morgan & Company in the 
modern financial scheme of things has 
changed with them. 

The public this month was given 
the chance to buy (16,500) shares of 
J. P. Morgan & Company, Inc., at $206 
a share. They were readily sold—not- 
withstanding that dividends have been 
only $6 a year. In addition to its total 
of 200,000 shares, par value of $20,- 
000,000, the banking house has a sur- 
plus of $20,000,000, with modest un- 
divided profits to boot. At the begin- 
ning of this year the book value was 
given as $206.07 a share. 

No one Morganite supplied all the 
public offering. It came from various 
partners in the old firm, now an in- 
corporation. Thomas W. Lamont, long 
the guiding genius, owns more stock 
than the present J. P. Morgan and his 
two sons combined, while Thomas S. 
Lamont (son) is also a sizable stock- 
holder as well as vice-president and 
director. 

Morgan & Company’s profits last 
year equaled $12.15 a share after ex- 
cluding profits realized by the sale of 
securities, $20.45 including these prof- 
its, 

The House of Morgan still is recog- 
nized as the firmest, most influential, 
international financial concern in the 


world. —B.CF. 
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Fact and Comment (Continued from page 7) 
ruthless rule inflicted upon them by tyrant Hitler. 
Finally, it is inconceivable that Germany and other 
Nazi-ruled continental countries can weather another 
Winter. 
All of which inspires me with faith that by this time 
next year the world outlook will be very different. 
* 
Cheer up! Everybody is tempted to feel 
blue once in a while. 
* 


Washington Not Blameless 


Washington has continuously maneuvered to acquire 
unprecedented power, to invade fields hitherto re- 
garded as constitutionally belonging to private enter- 
prise, has itched and schemed to impose upon the 
old-time American way of life “planning,” after the 
example set by foreign dictators. Never has it been 
acknowledged by Washington that there could be such 
a thing as limitation of its omniscience, limitation of 
its business, its administrative genius. It has fancied 
itself, has set itself up as possessing talents denied even 
the brainiest of non-tax-eating citizens. This notwith- 
standing Franklin D. Roosevelt's sound, commonsense 
declaration—when he was asking us, the first time, 
to send him to the White House: 


Were it possible to find master minds so unselfish, so will- 
ing to decide unhesitatingly against their own personal inter- 
ests or private prejudices, men almost God-like in their ability 
to hold the scales of justice with an even hand, such a govern- 
ment might be to the interest of the country. But there are 
none such on our political horizon and we cannot expect a 
complete reversal of all the teachings of history. 

The worst disaster which has befallen America in 
modern times was the slaughter and the havoc visited 
upon our naval and air forces at Pearl Harbor. The 
Roberts report fastened the blame on the Admiral and 
the General in charge there. But an impartial study 
of the whole record impels the conclusion that high- 
est-ups at Washington, in both the Army and Navy 
Departments, were far from faultless, that they not 
only did not issue adequate orders but neglected to 
follow through to make certain that such orders as 
were given had been vigorously carried out. 

Lack of co-ordination, which has been the bane of 
Washington’s entire war program, is starkly revealed 
as one cause of this unconscionable calamity. Neither 
the Secretary of the Navy and his chiefs nor the Sec- 
retary of War and his chiefs saw to it that those in 
command at Hawaii were co-operating. 

This grave situation demands Congressional investi- 
gation, not with punitive purpose, but to insure the 
installation of a better system. 

Incidentally, if, after the war, Washington seeks to 





— 


invade still further the economic system which made 
America the most powerful nation on earth, it may be 
effectual to revive: “Remember Pearl Harbor.” 
* 
Leave crowing to roosters. 
* 


Stop Buying Silver! 


Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau, who makes 
some very foolish recommendations, has made one 
wise one: He urges repeal of the absurd Silver Pur- 
chase Act of 1934. This writer has repeatedly exposed 
the meretriciousness of this politically-inspired law. 
More than $1,300,000,000 has been spent in a vain 
effort to comply with it. Thus it has cost American 
taxpayers dearly, without accomplishing one worth- 
while purpose—unless paying domestic producers 
100% above the world price be considered worthwhile 
rather than a political sop, at the expense of taxpayers. 

As with gold, we have piled up unusable mountains 
of it, incurring costly storage charges. By largely 
draining the rest of the world of the white metal, our 
Government has, among other things, accumulated un- 
desirable inflation fuel. 

Congress can offer no tenable excuse for not killing 
the unsavory, mischievous, tax-breeding law. 

* 
One war that should never end is war 
against our baser selves. 
* 


A Comforting Sermon 


So uncertain is the future that most of us need en- 
couragement. I have just heard a sermon (by the Rev. 
Carl H. Elmore, Englewood, N. J.) which impressed 
me as timely, inspiring, comforting. He pictured the 
daily experience of a locomotive driver: how he stands 
at the throttle in daylight and dark, sometimes seeing 
hardly any distance ahead, sometimes approaches a 
large city terminal blazing with signal and other lights, 
a maze of twisting and twining and criss-crossing 
tracks ahead of him. “But,” he added, “the engineer 
knows that if he does his duty the man in the signal 
tower will keep him on the right track, enabling him 
to end the journey safely.” 

The moral was, of course, that if the engine driver 
and all on the train could confidently entrust them- 
selves to a fellow-mortal to pilot them through all the 
labyrinth of tracks, surely we should feel confident, if 
we do our duty, that the Master Pilot will guide us 
safely to our journey’s end. 


* 


Your origin is less important than 
your objectivity. 
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Readers Say: 
(Continued from page 4) 


Jan. 27, 1923. I haven’t looked at the book 
for a number of years, but I find it inter- 
esting. | read your magazine practically from 
cever to cover and I am very much inter- 
ested in comments on present conditions 
and your “Thoughts on the Business of Life.” 

I passed my ninetieth birthday on Aug. 
21, 1941. I have practiced law for over 65 
years and my slogan has been, “Whatsoever 
thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might.” I think it is a good slogan to follow. 
—V. Gitpin Ropinson, Media, Delaware 
County, Pa. 


FROM ENGLAND 


Your breezy optimism is most refreshing 
in a country which daily suffers from blitz 
—but not so bad as last Winter. With your 
help we shall pull through—Tuomas Enc- 
LAND, Romford, England. 


MISLEADING? 


It impresses me as distinctly subversive of 
the kind of public thinking we on this con- 
tinent should be inculcating and cultivating 
to present, as does the Jan. 1 number of 
Forses, the war-end prognostications of “56 
of America’s foremost men of affairs.” 

Their very pre-eminence in the industrial 
community cloaks their opinions with a con- 
sequence and a conviction which make all 
the more misleading the inescapable decep- 
tiveness and insidiousness of all such fore- 
casts. 

Their guess is certainly as good, but just 
as certainly no better, than anybody else’s. 

It seems to me that United States-Canadian 
national morale should be conditioned, not 
to any particular page on the future’s calen- 
dar, but to the extirpation and extermina- 
tion of all vestiges of Naziism—that public 
conception of that job should be expressed 
in terms of ways, means and efficacy, rather 
than in months, years or decades involved— 
that the continental outlook should consis- 
tently be directed away from, not toward, 
the time element.—Josepn L. Se1tz, Toron- 
to, Ont., Canada. 


I cannot agree with the philosophy you 
express. There has been too great tendency 
towards panickyness in many quarters in 
this country, especially our financial world. 
Undue pessimism, in my humble opinion, is 
bad. Publication of the material you criti- 
cize is calculated, I believe, to have a whole- 
some, stimulating effect, rather than to lull 
anyone into inactivity—B. C. F. 


INTERESTED 


I read Forses with much interest and edi- 
fication. I had particular interest in noting 
the results of your article, “When Will the 
War End?” The rest of the edition was 
splendid, as usual.—J. E. Davipson, presi- 
dent, Nebraska Power Co., Omaha, Neb. © 


MUST READING 


I would like to compliment you on the 
publication of such a wonderful magazine. 
In my opinion, a man cannot be well read 
unless he includes Forses.—DONALD SarroT, 
Greenville, S. C. 

























































The Railroad Lincoln Planned 
to Connect the East with the 
West for National Unity and 
Defense ...was then—is now 


The Shialegic Middle Route 
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We've Checked 


Distracting Noise 
In 2,407 Schools 


..» Yet This Is Only Part of 
Our Background of Experi- 
ence .. . Our Nation-wide 
Distributor Organization Will 
Assume Any Noise Problem 
. . » Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


CELOTEX 


SOUND CONDITIONING 
tn Canoda: Dominion Sound Equip ts, Lid. 
THE CELOTEX CORPORATION - CHICAGO 


















LEAKY WOODEN 
TANKS QUICKLY 






Leaky wooden tanks 77 
made watertight quick- *’: 
ly. Apply over the wet 
surface of the tank in- “<7 
terior. Tanks made .¥ 
tight by sealing the 
stave joints and tank / 
bottoms with a thin 
layer of patent Cement 4; Bm 
Filler, Use a trowel or ‘/f 
putty knife, then line 
entire surface with 
patent Cement Filler. 
Covers 2 to 8 sq. ft. 
per Ib, Telegraph your 
order. 15 cents per Ib. in 100 Ib. bags, f.o.b. 
Brooklyn. Send for further information. 


PAINT POINT PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


99 South 6th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel. STagg 2-4560 











The value of Forbes Maga- 

zine to the advertiser is 

based upon its essential 
value to the reader. 
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Previews of Newest Products 


ALUMINATING 


Aluminum paint has been widely 
used as a heat-resisting coat for metal 
surfaces. But due to the war, the sup- 
ply of this type of coating is becoming 
scarce. 

The anouncement of a replacement 
product should therefore be welcome 
news to many manufacturers. It’s an 
enamel with improved heat-resisting 
properties (not intended for outside 
use) reported to be unaffected by tem- 
peratures up to 300° F. 

The enamel is available in two 
colors: Light gray (which simulates 
aluminum) ; blue gray. Above 300° F., 
the coating turns a slight yellow, but 
withstands the greater heat. It’s econ- 
omical, too, since covering capacity is 
500 sq. ft. a gallon. (“Heat-Resisting 
Gray Enamel 3738.” Maker: L. Sonne- 
born Sons, Inc., 88 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N.Y.) 


SPEEDY SAW 


A new portable metal saw has three 
speeds, cuts almost every shop mate- 
rial. Even when it cuts tool steels, it 
doesn’t require a coolant, the maker 
says. 

Sturdily constructed, thus eliminat- 
ing any vibration, the saw has adjust- 
able guides which guarantee accuracy. 

Two sizes are available and both of 
them are supplied with continuous 
blades. (“Portable Metal Saw.” Maker: 
Wells Mfg. Corp., Jackson Ave., Three 
Rivers, Mich.) 


PAGING MR.——! 


The latest inter-office (and factory) 
communication system has two big ad- 
vantages : : 

(1) It permits the paging of mes- 
sages from any one of 2 to 70 stations 
being broadcast to all stations. 

(2) Two-way telephone conversa- 
tions are made possible by a special 
telephone-type handset. 

The trumpet speakers are at all sta- 
tions, as are the telephones, and the 
roaming executive can locate and con- 
verse with key men in any part of the 
plant or office. 

When the system is in use either for 
paging or two-way conversation, a 
busy signal flashes automatically at 


all other stations. The system should 
also prove valuable in broadcasting fire 
alarms and air raid warnings or any 
special announcements to employees, 
(“Industrial Paging System.” Maker: 
Executone Inc., 415 Lexington Ave. 
New York, N. Y.) 


LUMBER LEDGER 


Neither storm nor priorities on steel 
can stop the manufacture of filing cab. 
inets. The latest filing cabinet is made 
of wood and is said to save 6,900 tons 
of steel a year. 

The new file, four-drawer height in 
letter and legal sizes, looks exactly like 
a steel file—olive green with a sprayed 
finish. The hardware is made of tenite 
plastic, conserving the bronze formerly 
used for drawer handles and label 
holders. 

The maker estimates that the wood 
file, which has a very durable quality, 
can supply 15% to 20% of the total 
market for filing cabinets in 1942. 
(“Guardsman.” Maker: Remington 
Rand Inc., Buffalo, N. Y.) 


MORE BLACKOUT PAINTS 


® Two more blackout products have 
been brought to our attention. The 
first, manufactured by United Labora- 
tories, Inc., 16801 Euclid Ave., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, is an exterior coating 
which comes in paste form (Hydall 
#451). Six attractive colors are avail- 
able, says the maker, plus black. When 
water is added to the paste, it is ready 
for use in two minutes and dries in 10 
minutes. 

@ The other material is a heavy- 
bodied, adhesive black compound 
which not only can be sprayed or 
brushed on glass, but provides protec- 
tion from flying glass when it is ap- 
plied to fabrics (cheesecloth, burlap) 
or to wire screen. In addition, the 
manufacturer says, it is acid and salt 
resistant as well as impervious to bad 
weather. It’s called #565 Blackout 
Compound, is made by the J. W. 
Mortell Co., 565 East Milwaukee Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 

—EpMUND STONE. 


Please mention ForBes when writing 
to manufacturers about these items. 
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Hold Men— 
Reduce Taxes 


(Continued from page 11) 


the employer makes the contribution. 
This can be done by rendering the 
benefit sufficiently contingent. 

Employees’ trusts have their definite 
justification and meritorious function 
within our social and labor set-up. 
They preceded the introduction of 
large-scale social security measures. 
The tax advantages bestowed upon 
them by Congress contributed in a 
large way to their development and 
expansion. This should be in no way 
disturbing. It is exactly what Congress 
had in mind when introducing and 
strengthening its legislation favoring 
employees’ trusts. 

On the other hand, it cannot be de- 
nied that attempts have been and are 
being made to divert tax privileges of 
primarily social purpose to ends for 
which the social factor is but a mere 
cloak or pretext. Thus, the distribution 
of dividends to stockholders under the 
guise of employees’ trust benefits con- 
stitutes an abuse and distortion of the 
legislators’ intentions. 

Confronted with the necessity of 
scanning our economy for new sources 
of revenue and of considerably increas- 
ing the burden on the lower and lowest 
income brackets, it is natural for the 
Treasury and Congress to make a con- 
certed effort toward stopping the gaps 
through which substantial amounts 
have, in the past, managed to escape 
or postpone taxation. In the course of 
this process of overhauling our tax 
structure, it is not unlikely that the 
provisions dealing with employees’ 
trusts will undergo a careful revision. 
This will be done with a view to se- 
curing more effectively their service 
exclusively for the purpose for which 
they were created. It is possible, too, 
that the present tax benefits may be 
reduced in degree. 

At a time when a sound and well- 
balanced system of production is gen- 
erally recognized to be the most in- 
dispensable element for ultimate vic- 
tory, and when cogent economic con- 
siderations call for a cautious wages 
and salaries policy so as to avoid in- 
flationary influences, it would indeed 
be out of place to throw overboard an 
institution combining so many valuable 
potentialities of stimulating production, 
stabilizing labor and absorbing the 
shock of post war deflation. 


FORBES 
Trip Talk 


-Rosco—E CONKLIN ACKERMAN, South 


American sales representative of the 
Waterman Co. (fountain pens) for the 
past 25 years, reveals that being a 
South American representative has its 
drawbacks. For instance, he says, two 
full weeks are consumed prior to the 
trip in making preparations. First, you 
must get a certificate of good health 
from your physician. Then you must 
be vaccinated against smallpox. Next is 
a Police Certificate from your local 
police department stating that you have 





no “record” back home. This requires 
fingerprinting and a thorough check 
on you by police. Finally, passport dif- 
ficulties arise. Before getting your final 
visa from the consulates of each coun- 
try you intend to visit, you must get a 
personal letter from the president of 
your company and a stamp of approval 
by the consul on this letter (which 
must be carried at all times). And 
don’t forget, warns Ackerman, to carry 
different weights of apparel: Flimsy 
Summer clothing for tropic climates 
(West Indies, coastal towns); heavy 
clothing for mountain cities. 











Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 





Map Showing Division of Country into Districts for the 
Service of our Customers (New York City Business is 
Allocated to Districts According to Trades) 


————<————— 


Individual Service to Customers 


Wherever Located 


THIS BANK has customers in every State. For 
their convenience and service, the official staff of 
the Bank is so organized that special groups of 
officers are in close touch with the business of 
these customers in various sections of the country. 


This enables us to make our complete facilities 
of the greatest possible value to customers, with 
due regard for their local banking connections, 
and it affords the experienced and continuous 
personal service that is so desirable. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


140 Broad 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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“How to Make Profits 
in Commodities” 


50 
ANN & SON, INC. 
all Street, New York 














Let Me Prove What YOUR Mind 


Can Demonstrate 


RE you, like millions 
of others, tired of lis- 
tening to the theories of 
better living?...Do you 
demand KNOWLEDGE 
of the actual methods by 
which you can rise, master, 
and create the things in 
life you wish? 

Write for the free Sealed Book 














Scribe H.U ‘iH. 
The ROSICRUCIANS 
San Jose (AMORC) California 











CARBON COMPANY 


Eighty-First Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 

The Directors of Columbian Carbon 
Company have declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share, 
payable March 10, 1942, to stock- 
holders of record February 20, 1942 at 
3P: M. 

GEORGE L. BUBB 


Treasurer 








San Francisco, California 
January 29, 1942 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Standard Oil Company of California held today, 
a dividend, Number 64, of 35 cents per share 
was declared, payable March 16, 1942, to all 
stockholders of record as shown by the transfer 
books of the corporation in San Francisco and 
~ ye at the close of business on February 
16, 1942. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 








TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 

The Board of Directors has declared a dividend 

of 50 cents per share on the Company’s capital 

stock, payable March 16, 1942, to stockholders 

of record at the close of business March 2, 1942. 
F. J. KNOBLOCH, Treasurer. 








Your dividend notice in FORBES 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 
and industry to your company. 
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OLDING above the 108-level D-J industrial, the swings are dying down— 

coming to rest along the 110-level. Volume also has decreased. This is 

familiar performance when a market has stopped going up or down and is 
stumped by the question: “Where do we go from here?” 

It is significant that equilibrium has been established just above the 110-line 
—approximately the low of June, 1940, and midway between the 105.52 Decem- 
ber low and the 114.96 January high of the rally. The May, 1941, low was 114.78. 

This is good defensive ground, but it is also a position which must be held 
if considerable further decline is to be avoided. That is why hopefulness should 


be checkreined with caution. 


I can read nothing more than a probable sidewise movement, plus the need 
to guard against false movements. The market in time will provide a cue. Mean- 


while, I prefer the sidelines. 


—J. G. Dontey. 








Congratulations 


Andrew P. Monroe, vice-president of 
the New Jersey Telephone Co., has 
been elected a director. 

Clyde M. Jungbluth has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the adding 
machine division of Underwood Elliott 
Fisher Co. and Paul E. Cockrill has 
been appointed sales manager of the 
portable typewriter division. 

George L. Morrison, chairman and 
president of General Banking Co., has 
been elected a director of The Bank of 
the Manhattan Co., N. Y. 

John W. Luce and Harold G. Cut- 
right have been elected directors of 
Standard Brands, Inc. 

James R. Reed has been appointed 
merchandise manager of Western Elec- 
tric Co.’s Kearny works. 

Arthur A. Ballantine has been elect- 
ed a trustee of New York Trust Co. 

L. C. Goad has been named man- 
ager of the Eastern Aircraft Division 
of General Motors. 

Francis F. Randolph, chairman of 
the Tri-Continental group of invest- 


ment companies, has been elected 
chairman and president of the National 
Investors Corp. 

Edward F. Hudson. account execu- 
tive, has been elected a vice-president 
of Benton & Bowles, Inc., advertising 
agency. 

2 
WASHINGTON CHANGES 


Lewis W. Douglas, president of 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., has been 
appointed to work with W. Averell 
Harriman, the President’s special rep- 
resentative in London, on distribution 
and delivery of British and American 
war supplies. Mr. Douglas will con- 
tinue as president of Mutual Life. 

R. R. Deupree, president of Procter 
& Gamble Co., has been elected chair- 
man of the Business Advisory Council 
of the Department of Commerce. 

Brig. Gen. Patrick J. Hurley, Secre- 
tary of War in the Hoover Cabinet, 
has been nominated by President 
Roosevelt for the post of first United 
States Minister to New Zealand. 
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Attractive Rail Bonds 
By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


ISTS of bonds with attractive yields 
have periodically been given here. 
Many of them were railroad bonds of 
second or third grade, and, as a group, 
they have done well. Triple A bonds 
are selling on such a low-yield basis 
that they have no appeal to the aver- 
age investor. 

In recent weeks, railroad bonds have 
attracted increased interest. Prices 
have advanced. A fair increase in 
freight rates is expected soon. The rail- 
roads will, of course, do a capacity 
business as long as the war lasts. 
Moreover, in any post-war reconstruc- 
tion period, they, should likewise do a 
considerable business. Hence, it would 
seem that many railroad bonds are still 
worth considering. Some of them: 


Recent 

Price 
ESS | ne $99 
Nash., Chat. & St. L. Ist 4’s, 1978.... 69 
Southern Railway Ist 5’s, 1994...... 90 
4 ” Oe, Tee... 65 
P 7 Gs, 1966....%. 85 
- ig 644’s, 1956.... 90 
Atlantic Coast Line Ist 4’s, 1952..... 82 
Boston & Maine Ist 4’s, 1960........ 73 
Great Northern 4’s, 1967, “H’”....... 97 
C.C. C. & St. L. Ist 4s, 1991........ 50 
CC. C. & Se. L. 4%'s, 1977......... 52 
Baltimore & Ohio Ist 4’s, 1948...... 61 


Chic. & Gt. Western Ist 4’s, 1988.... 65 
East Tenn., Va. & Ga. Ist 5’s, 1956... 103 
Utah Light and Traction 5’s, 1944.... 100 
Harlem Riv. & Pt. Chester Ist 4’s, 1954 78 


Complete data on these issues can 
be quickly secured through almost any 
bank or broker. 

As to stocks, I continue of the opin- 
ion that the Dow-Jones industrial aver- 
ages are likely to decline under the 
December lows; that these averages 
will not turn up until we know the lim- 
it of corporate taxation—which might 
be established in the forthcoming tax 
bill. However, I repeat my previous 
opinion that the great majority of list- 
ed stocks will not make new lows. © 

In the next issue I hope to present 
a list of stocks which have, so far, re- 
sisted the decline better than the aver- 
ages. Unless all precedent is worthless, 


this list might contain profitable oppor- 
tunities, on the theory of Wall Street’s 
Golden Rule: “Buy the stock that won’t 
go down in a bear market; it will lead 
the next rise.” 

Recently, the Senate passed a pro- 
vision enabling the Federal Reserve 
banks to buy government bonds direct- 
ly from the Treasury instead of only 
in the open market. This development, 
long expected, is roughly the process 
used in Europe, and in actuality is the 
old printing press! 

Once the limit of taxation is reached, 
and government spending is financed 
by the method indicated, many people 
will prefer equities representing real 
property. The movement from cash in- 
to common stocks should then begin, 
and it is conceivable that in time stocks 
will sell on a very low yield basis. 

When a rising, inflationary market 
commences, offerings might be very 
small, because there will be very little 
incentive to take profits, due to high 
taxes. That situation has been largely 
responsible for the big rise in stocks 
all over Europe. 

In Germany some months ago com- 
mon stocks were selling on about the 
same yield basis as Reich Government 
bonds, 334%, whereas in the United 
States leading common stocks are 
yielding more than 4% above United 
States Government bonds. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers on 
the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


BANK NOTE 


War has bred a new type of bank— 
the blood bank—and Jewett Refrig- 
erator Co., Buffalo, N. Y., has turned 
its talents to the production of this 
vital machine. The company is now 
producing specially-designed, large ca- 
pacity blood bank refrigerators for 
hospital use. Each refrigerator has re- 
volving shelves, which are easily 
turned to bring the desired type of 
blood within instant reach, save 
precious minutes. 








Protection 


A word with new meaning in 
these days of defense. One 
most important precaution 
is adequate life insurance. 


May we serve you? 























easy as this! 


At New York’s Grand Central Ter- 
minal just toss your bag to a porter 
and say “Hotel Roosevelt” . . . He'll 
escort you through our private pas- 
sageway, direct to the Roosevelt 


lobby . . . Time-saving convenience 
and complete comfort . . . Satisfying 
meals . . . Attractive rooms with 


bath, from $4.50. 


WOTEL 
ROOSEVELT 


BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 
MADISON AVENUE AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 
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Uncle Sam's 
Production Generals 
(Continued from page 9) 


when there are not nearly enough of 
them, When he says, “Let’s get down 
to cases,” look for speedy brusqueness. 

Long a leader in radio manufactur- 
ing, he is a past president of the Ra- 
dio Manufacturers Association and 
nearly two years ago preached the 
gospel throughout his industry that 
anything labeled “defense” was a 
“must” order. Knowlson in Washing- 
ton now will be supervising one of the 
most complicated and important divi- 
sions of WPB. Factory conversion, 
priority ratings, supply allocations and 
most of the various industry branches 
with their large staffs of consultants 
and advisory committees fall in his 
domain. 


TELEPHONE MAN 


Just out of high school in Brooklyn, 
Bill Harrison got a $6-a-week job as 
a repairman and started climbing tele- 
phone poles for the Bell System. He 
has been climbing in the telephone 
business ever since, Studying nights at 
Pratt Institute to get an engineering 
degree, he held down a daytime job 
with Western Electric. In three decades 
of work with telephones—he is 49 
now—Harrison has worked in almost 
every branch of A.T.&T. 

Knudsen brought Harrison to Wash- 
ington in June, 1940, when the defense 
program was still in swaddling clothes. 
He was hired by accident. Knudsen 
was trying to telephone A.T.&T. Presi- 
dent Walter Gifford to get a construc- 
tion engineer, but Gifford was out of 
town and Harrison took the call. Be- 
fore he replaced the receiver, he had 
agreed to go to work for the Govern- 
ment. 

Chief of OPM’s shipbuilding and 
construction section for the first nine 
months of 1941, Harrison was pro- 
moted to production director in Sep- 
tember. He must work constantly and 
closely with the Army and Navy to 
speed up contract awards and, although 
the generals and admirals don’t often 
cotton to civilian bosses, he has got 
along with them so well that one of 
them tried to get him into uniform. 

When Nelson moved up as chair- 
man of WPB, the grapevine said, “Har- 
rison will go, he’s too soft.” But at 


his first press conference Nelson an- 
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nounced, “The Production Division 
will be under Bill Harrison. I think 
he will be hard enough and tough 
enough to see that a darn good pro- 
duction -job is done and that we cut 
through the bottlenecks.” Deficiencies 
in production and contract letting be- 
fore the WPB was set up are attribu- 
ted to the fact that Harrison had no 
real authority to get things done. His 
increased responsibilities—with all the 
power he needs to carry them-—-now 
will include compulsory subcontract- 
ing to bring thousands of small fac- 
tories into the war production pro- 
gram, 

Harrison is a genial blue-eyed Irish- 
man, tall, sparse and silver haired. He 
has a ready smile that is real and a 
habit of talking out of the corner of 
his mouth. But he speaks directly, 
forcefully and never rambles, Harrison 
is a builder, confident he can out- 
build Hitler and the Japs. The thing 
that most annoys him in Washington 
is “politics”; he is in a hurry to fin- 
ish his work here and get back to run- 
ning the operations and engineering 
department of A.T.&T. 

The biggest buyer in the country, 
MacKeachie runs his Purchases Divi- 
sion with fewer than 100 men in Wash- 
ington. As soon as his recruits from 
business are trained in the Govern- 
ment buying methods that he and Nel- 
son jointly developed, they are sent 
out to be as close as possible to the 
major sources of supply. 

MacKeachie is a quiet, reserved, 
sandy-complexioned Scot who wears 
a neatly-clipped mustache. One re- 
porter recently wrote, “Of all the 
strange fish in the Government aquari- 
um, MacKeachie is the coldest.” It is 
true that he is no back-slapper and 
that he does not go out of his way to 
cultivate friends in Washington. He 
is more interested in his job than in 
people, but any tendency toward aloof- 
ness is not properly described as cold- 




















ness, The fact that he has to say “No” 
scores of times every day, and can do 
so without offending, is the best trib. 
ute to his effectiveness. 

Coming to Washington in October, 
1940, to apply the same chain-store 
methods to Army food buying that 
Nelson worked out in clothing and 
equippage, MacKeachie took over the 
job of OPM purchasing chief when 
Nelson was assigned to priorities, He 
has created a network of 29 regional 
warehouses from which Government 
buyers fan out over surrounding areas 
to procure the necessary supplies, 

Abolition of OPM spelled death for 
its two-headed director, Knudsen-Hill. 
man, through which the President tried 
in vain to establish a basis for unity 
and equality of labor and management 
in the defense program. Knudsen got 
three stars to become No. 1 Army 
general on war production. Hillman 
played good soldier, too, staying on 
in WPB as director of the Labor Divi- 
sion. 

Bitter rivalries, union factionalism 
and the basic AFL-CIO split in the 
ranks of organized labor combine to 
make Hillman’s assignment one of the 
toughest in Washington. No official 
has suffered more criticism, nearly all 
of it coming from the unions. Yet his 
hold on the job of Labor’s official 
spokesman in the capital is firmer than 
ever partly because he is one of the 
few union leaders who can get on with 
most of the feudists. 


HILLMAN'S JOB 


Hillman’s troubles with warring 
elements in labor should be less in the 
future, but vital matters of labor sup- 
ply, priorities disemployment and pos- 
sible allocation of war workers will 
keep his path strewn with thorny prob- 
lems. 

Thirty of Hillman’s 55 years have 
been spent in the forefront of labor 
organization. An immigrant from 
Lithuania where he rejected an edu- 
cation for the rabbinate, he learned 
enough English and mastered enough 
economics within six years of his ar- 
rival in America to form a union of 
his fellow cutters in the men’s cloth- 
ing industry. Since that day in 1913, 
he has been president of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers—one of 
the strongest and best-managed unions 
in the business. In the name of his 
union, Hillman founded worker banks 
in Chicago and New York, financed 
housing projects, set up a counsel ser- 
vice for small investors. A slight, be- 
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led bundle of wiry nerves, Hill- 
man’s appearance belies the powerful 
driving force he now is channeling to 
swing labor wholeheartedly behind the 
common cause. 

The New Deal has few survivors left 
in the center of the war stage in Wash- 
ington, but Henderson alone is enough 
to offset a number of casualties. In the 
thick of everything pertaining to eco- 
nomics of war, he now is called upon 
to spread himself over three key posi- 
tions—Price Administrator and boss 
of OPA, which now includes all con- 
sumer rationing programs, member of 
War Production Board, and director 
of WPB’s Civilian Supply Division. 

Nearly all of Henderson’s time is 
devoted to OPA. His deputy, Joseph 
Weiner, is the actual chief of affairs 
in the Civilian Supply Division of 
WPB. But Henderson retains the last 
word on all major appointments and 
has managed to stretch his influence 
into a number of other bailiwicks, 
such as Economic Warfare, WPB’s 
Statistics section, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. ; 

Henderson is a rotund ball of 
energy who puts his economic theories 
to work. Action is his pass word—get 
things done, even if you make mis- 
takes. Crack down hard at first, even 
if later you relent a little. He believes 
strongly that Government must take 
and keep the initiative in any time of 
economic crisis, exemplified by his 
order to stop tire sales at a time when 
his rationing power was highly ques- 
tionable. 

An epigrammarian, Henderson is 
the man who said, “Let’s put the law 
of supply and demand in the refrigera- 
tor for the duration.” 

Henderson is the only veteran of 
World War I in the WPB directorate. 
He left Swarthmore in 1917 to enlist 
a a private in the Ordnance Corps 
and mustered out a captain. Teaching 
economics at Carnegie Tech followed 
post-graduate work at Pennsylvania. 
From a job as credit expert for Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation he went, in 1934, 
to the Planning Division of the State 
of Pennsylvania, and a year later came 
to Washington, bludgeoning his way 
into a big job in NRA by raising cane 
with the cane-raiser-in-chief, Gen. 
Johnson. His ascending star in New 
Deal circles broke into the brightest 
constellation when he predicted the 
recession of 1937. From there it has 
been blinking, almost glaring, ever 
since, 
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Carl Crowings 
(Continued from page 24) 


ferent parts of the China Coast and 
Malaya and also the point at which 
export products are gathered for ship- 
ment by ocean steamer. It is also an 
industrial city of some importance 
with large sugar refineries, cement 
works and shipbuilding yards. Among 
the many smaller factories are those 
producing glassware, soap and knit 
goods. The large establishments are 
British owned, but many of the small 
ones are purely Chinese enterprises. 
If the Japanese follow the same pro- 
cedure as in Shanghai, these proper- 
ties are probably already confiscated. 

All, of course, depend on Chinese 
labor. There are no large American 
investments in Hongkong, but Ameri- 
can firms played a part in the business 
of the colony second only to that of 
the British themselves. Much of the 
tin we bought from Malaya was trans- 
shipped here, and this was the point 
from which we distributed our manu- 
factured products to South China. Fol- 
lowing the occupation of the territory 


around Shanghai by the Japanese in 
1937, a great many American con- 
cerns moved to Hongkong and the 
place was used as a depot for the stor- 
age of American cargoes. In the loot 
taken by the Japanese there wil] doubt- 
less be much American property. 

So far as I know, and I have made 
a good many inquiries, no large 
American company will have to write 
very much off its balance sheet be- 
cause of the destruction or confiscation 
of plants in various occupied or enemy 
countries. The original investments in 
factories, assembly plants, oil installa- 
tions and refineries run into many 
millions of dollars. Properties scattered 
all over Europe and Asia have fallen 
into enemy hands and it is problemati- 
cal when they will ever be returned to 
their rightful owners. But in most 
cases the investment was written off 
even before war appeared imminent. 
The investments were made 15 to 20 
years ago and the properties proved 
so profitable that they were written 
down to the nominal figure of one 
dollar. I personally know of five big 
American establishments which have 
been carried on the books at that figure. 





"I shall only report half these air-bomber production figures from America. 
They might give the Fuehrer a headache!" 
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ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


NE OF the most amazing things 
ever said on this earth is Jesus's 
statement; “He that is greatest among 
you shall be your servant.” Nobody 
has one chance in a billion of being 
thought really great after a century has 
passed except those who have been the 
servants of all. That strange realist 
from Bethlehem knew that. 
~Harry Emerson Fospick, D.D. 


Lack of something to feel important 
about is almost the greatest tragedy a 
man may have. 

—Dr. Artuur E, Morcan. 


Our best friends and our worst ene- 
mies are our thoughts. A thought can 
do us more good than a doctor or a 
banker or a faithful friend. It can also 
do us more harm than a brick. 

—Dr. FRANK CRANE. 


Because you lack a noble and suc- 
cessful past, is no real reason why you 
should lack a noble and successful fu- 
ture, —Tuomas Dreier. 


He that seekest to be eminent 
amongst able men hath a great task; 
but that is ever good for the public; 
but he that plots to be the only figure 
amongst ciphers is the decay of an 
whole age. —Francis Bacon. 


It is a tragedy when the mind, soul 
and heart are in slavery in a way of 
life which refuses to recognize that peo- 
ple have rights before God. It is a war 
which makes hate a badge of honor, 
slavery the keystone to prosperity. Not 
to resist would make one an accom- 
plice to crime. Resistance was part of 
the program of Jesus, We must resist 
oppression and tyranny. We have to 
end it no matter what it costs. 

—Joseru R. Sizoo, D.D. 
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The priceless heritage of the free and 
independent interchange of thought is 
not to be kept without ceaseless vigi- 
lance. Only by guarding the truth itself 
can we guard the greatest of all our 
liberties—the right to proclaim the 
truth. On that liberty rests the destiny 
of millions. Lorp SouTHWOOD. 


Where some think and others do 
not, there is developed aristocracy- 
an upper, ruling class; but where all 
have come to think, there we have de- 
mocracy—the government of the peo- 
ple by themselves! 

Henry Warp BEEecuer. 


If you were busy being kind, 

Before you knew it you would find 

You'd soon forget to think "twas true 

That someone was unkind to you. 
ANON. 


Don’t forget that a man is not paid 
for having brains, but for using them, 
—LInKs. 


Only those are fit to live who are 
not afraid to die. 
—Gen. Douctas MacArTHuR. 


VILE LAL LALLA LALLA 
A Text 


For he that will love life and 
see good days, let him re- 
frain his tongue from evil, 
and his lips that they speak 
no guile. —I Perer 3:10. 


Sent in by W. T. Trump, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. What is your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 
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Life will give you exactly what you 
ask of it—if only you will ask long 
enough and plainly enough. 

—ELEANOR Nespir, 


Our definition of success is unortho. 
dox. We claim that any man who js 
honest, fair, tolerant, kindly, charitable 
of others and well behaved is a sye. 
cess, no matter what his station in life. 

—Jay E. House, 


Drudgery, calamity, exasperation, 
want, are instructors in eloquence and 
wisdom. The true scholar grudges 
every opportunity of action passed by, 
as a loss of power. —EMERson, 


What is difficulty? Only a word in. 
dicating the degree of strength requi- 
site for accomplishing particular ob- 
jects; a mere notice of the necessity 
for exertion; a bugbear to children 
and fools; only a mere stimulus to 
men. —SAMUEL Warren, 


Thrift is that habit of character that 
prompts one to work for what he gets, 
to earn what is paid him; to invest a 
part of his earnings; to spend wisely 
and well; to save, but not hoard. 

—ArTHUR CHAMBERLAIN, 


If we could only make our hands 
move as actively as our tongues, what 
wonders we could accomplish! Almost 
everyone loves to hear his own voice. 
It is so easy, too! Yet if we could say 
less and do more for each other’s good, 
not alone would every home be hap- 
pier, but communities would be en- 
riched thereby. Instead of criticism by 
speech, to show someone a better way 
to do a thing would be of much greater 
value. —Jonn WANAMAKER. 


Life comes before literature, as the 
material always comes before the 
work. The hills are full of marble be- 
fore the world blooms with statues. 

—PuILuips Brooks. 


A duty dodged is like a debt un- 
paid; it is only deferred, and we must 
come back and settle the account at 
last. —Joseru Fort NEwrTov. 


The fellow who “does it now” has 
time to do something else while the 
other fellow is still thinking about it. 

—Neponsit REVIEW. 
a 


In response to many requests from readers, 
638 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 
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in Business can save brain hours 
and hand hours and create more production hours 


“PRODUCTION!” is the insistent call of the times. 
A huge and constant flow of products is required. 
The best possible use of every production hour is 
a vital necessity, and it is obvious that methods 
that prevent the waste of brain hours and hand hours 
will go far in improving results. 


Addressograph-Multigraph methods are an 


effective preventive against waste of time and 
money in handling procedures which contro 
production and allied activities. They simplify 
the preparation of information needed to guide 
operations and co-ordinate its use. Mistakes att) 
eliminated. The production of employees is ii* 


creased and operating expense reduced. 


TO USERS OF OUR PRODUCTS: You are entitled to the services of our Methods 
Department in helping to extend the use of your present equipment. If you are interested 


in receiving up-to-date information, it is available to you on request, without charge. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION ¢ Cleveland, Ohi 





